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PREFACE. 


TN the present volume [ have given an account of my tour 
^ in the Central Provinces during the cold season of iSSi* 
8 a. My chief object was to explore the old cities of R&jim, 
Arang, and Sitpur, and to obtain copies of their ancient in¬ 
scriptions. Rdjim and Sirpur are both situated on the east 
or right bank of the MahAnadi river, at a distance of 40 miles 
apart, while Arang stands just half-way between them, but on 
the opposite bank of the river. The result of my researches 
shows that all the oldest remains that have yet been found in 
Mahi-Kosala, or Chattisgarh as it is now called, belong to 
these three sites. I have but little doubt, therefore, that the 
ancient capital of the country was situated on the Mah&nadt 
river at Sirpur, or Srtpura, as it is called in the inscriptions. 
In my notice of Arvi, I have described one of the oldest 
copper-plate mscriptions as having been found there, as it is 
so assigned in the list of the Nlgput Museifm. But I have 
since learned from Colonel Btoomlield, rfho presented the 
plates to the Nagpur Museum that tney were found at Arang, 
or in the very heart of Mah^-Kosala. I obtained this infor¬ 
mation too late to make the necessary correction in the 
text. 

The remains at these three ancient sites are extremely 
interesting, as they differ from all the other temples that t 
have examined in Northern India, not only in their plans but 
in their decorations. They present no grand entrance to the 
front, which Is quite open to the full breadth of the nave or 
hall, the only access being by small Bights of steps from the 
sides. Their spires also are not so lofty as those of the 
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medieval temples, and their extern?! or«aitft>ntation bears a 
sirqng resemblance to that of the great Buddhist temple at 
MahAbodhi, or Buddha Gaya. Internally the pilasters on 
both sides of the nave are decorated with boldly sculptured 
figures which occupy the whole face of the shaft, after the 
fashion of the figures on the Buddhist failing pillars found 
at Mathura. But the subjects are all Brahmanical^ and I 
found only one piece of Buddhist. sculpture at Sirpur, while 
RAjim and Arang did not yield any Buddhist fragments. 

I have given copies of all the ancient inscriptions from 
these old cities, and with their assistance I have attempted 
to frame a brief outline of the history of MahA-Kosala, from 
the third or fourth century of the Christian era down to the 
conquest of the country by the Mahrattas. 

1 paid a visit to the great temple of Boram Deo, in a 
secluded valley at the foot of the Mekhala hills near Kamarda. 
I was Induced to go there by the general belief that this was 
a Gond templCf dedicated to the worship of the NAga king. 
I founds however* that it was really a temple of V'jshnUp and 
that the Gonds had nothing whatever to do with it* save the 
imposition of its present vernacular name of Boram Deo, or 
the " Great God." 1 was well repaid* however, for my joumeyi 
as the temple is one of the finest buildings in the Central 
Provinces, both in size and in richness of ornament. 

On my return I marched along the old line of road in the 
Gangetic Doab* from Karra towards Kanaujp In the hope of 
discovering some of the sites described by the Chinese pilgrim 
Hwen Thsang, In this hope I was disappointed ; but 1 was 
partly repaid by the identification of several places of the 
old route recorded by Abu Rib4n, 

My tour was finished at Mathura, where 1 was fortunate 
enough to discover a half-life size statue of HerakJes strang¬ 
ling the Nem^n Lion, which is now safe iti the [Indian 
Museum in Calcutta* after having been used for years as the 
side of a trough for watering cattle. 
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Ai the end pf the Report 1 have given some account of 
the aboriginal race of Sauras, or Savaras, for which I had 
been collecting notes from several years, I wish to direct 
attention to one of the Sirpur inscriptions, which records the 
work of a Raja of Savtira race {Sfi‘pardTi‘a’fi^it), as it shows 
that this tribe was once a ruling power in Central India. 
This fact is further borne out by the ancient notices of the 
Savaras that I have collected from various sources, which 
prove that they were a noted race in early times when the 
KoJs and Gonds tvere unknown. 

i have also added a short note on Demon-Worship, or the 
propitiation of the deified ghosts of persons who have died 
a violent death. This subject is intimately connected with 
the history of the Savaras, as the mantra$, or spells, for pro¬ 
pitiating these spirits, are still known as Sdiart manfra, or 
“Savara spells." 1 have given a few examples of these 
Mattiras which are not easily obtainable, as the people are 
very shy about speaking on the subject. But this deified 
ghosts' w'orship is universal: I have found it everywhere from 
the foot of the Himalaya to the banks of the MahAnadi, and 
from the Satlej to the Brahmaputra, I believe it to be an 
aboriginal cult, which has been generally adopted by all the 
lower classes. From it has sprung the tvorship of Guga 
Chauhan, of Harshu Brahman, and of Hardaur Lala, all of 
whom died violent deaths, 
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I.—MAHODHA. 

^*TY-ooc miJcs to the e^st of N^AgpuTp there is 3 large 
Village of 700 houses, pleasantly situated on the left or 
east b Jik of the KanhAn River, a clear and rapid stream, 30 
yar's broad and from 3 to 4 feet deep. Here Is a very curious 
Sati monument of rough stone, 3 feet 8 inches in height, ar 
inches broad at base and 10 inches at top, with a thickness 
of 8 inches. On the face there is a very rudely carved 
female figure, standing to the front, and holding a dub in 
her left hand. The pillar is called Siddham, It is worshipped 
by Telis and MAlis, who smear it with vermilion, while fowls 
(cocks only), flowers, and turmeric, are offered by the wor- 
shippers. The woman is only known as the mother of the 
Teli Genda, who died long ago, say about 60 to 80 years 
back, as all her sons are now dead. The w^oman is said to have 
been tired of life; but, instead of burning herself, she jumped 
down from a tree, and was killed. As she thus died a violent 
death, she was, of course, worshipped as a bJr, or spirit, and 
jg accordingly known as Genda-bir, 

3.-MGRMARL 

At Munrtiri, [ 3 mJles to the east of BhandSra and jo 
miles to the east of Nigpur, there is a plain tomb, 6 feet 
square at base, with a pyramidal top of 1 1 feet, being alto- 
gether 17 feet in height. It has a surrounding wall, forming 
a square enclosure of 18 feet, in the midst of a group of ten 
fine tamarind trees, with a pretty lank close by. It is the tomb 
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2 REPORT OF A TOUR JN THE CENTRAL PROVINCES 

of an Hnglish lady, who is said to hav^ dicd liEfe on tier way 
from Raypur to NAgpur Some say that her husband was 
the officer in charge of the road, and that he lived here for 
several months. As the tomb is now worshipped by the 
people of the neighbouring villages, I conclude that the lady’s 
death must have been rather sudden. In the Central Provinces 
Gazetteer (Art. BhandAra, page 63) it is said titat “this tomb 
is held in great veneration by the surrounding villages, *' 
Some of the people called it simply A'rtJar, or the “tomb/'but 
others spoke of it as a dmal, or “ shrine." It was smeared 
with the red colour called rolt, made from turmeric and lime, 
the same which the women put on their foreheads. Cocoanuts 
also are offered, chiefly by Telis, who' hope for an increased 
produce from their fields. In the Centra] Provinces, as in 
BihAr, the Telis have long ago given up their occupation as 
oil manufacturers, and are now very industrious cultivators. 

The inscription on the tomb shows that the lady was the 
wife of Major Claye Watson, and that she died in the 36th 
year of her age, leaving four infant children. The date has 
been injured, but it seemed to be 1831, or perhaps 1851, 
One old man inform^ me that the sAhib came here to build 
a bridge, and that his wife died some 30 or 40 years ago. 


3.—DONGARGARH. 


I did not learn anything about Dongargarh until my ar¬ 
rival at Raypur, when 1 bad left it abcut 60 miles behind to 
the westward. For the following account I am indebted to 
the kindness of Colonel Lucie Smith, the present Commis¬ 
sioner of the Raypur Division 


" Dongargarh is situated m a basm of the hills, suirounded by 
jungle, IS supposed to occupy a portion of the site of the ancient 
city of Kamantipuri. Within the last 40 years six old-world temples 
stood here ; hut in the time of the late ruler of NAgpur these were 
knocked down, and their materials used for the construction of bridges 
on the former NAgpar and Raypur road. Within a small radius from 

ongargarh there arc numerous ruined tanks, and for miles around, 
in what IS now jungle, there are remains of old fetindations, built of 
8 rong massive bricks, specimens of which were recently sent to the 
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Ni^ur Moseym. Jn 1858 Major Henry Shakesp^re, Commanding 
the Nigpuf Irregular Force, encamped hcrCp and he describes, in hw 
' Wild Sports of India' ho-w^ the sentry over hi^ tent was carraed of! 
by a tfgress. Later on, in 1864, the place was a jungle hannletof some 
20 houses, but having a Sunday baz4r, which met in honor of the 
goddess Baglam Mukhi Devi^ an effigy of whom stands at the foot 
of a craggy hill ovei-hanging the valley. Jn that year Jajnna Ois, 
gomashta of the firm of Hukm Chatid Ratan Chand, opened a 
branch shop here and began making purchases of gram. As the 
demand for Chhattisgarh produce Increased^ the Sunday baair grew 
larger and larger, and as the position was central, both for buyers 
from N&gpur and Bombay, and for sellers from Raypurand Bil^pur, 
while the jungle afforded abundant shade^ it became the favorite grain 
market of the country side, and is now the most important mart for 
grain in the w^hole of Chhattisgarh. The place at present has some 
2,000 bouses, of which 1,500 arc tiled, and the streets run in the 
oddest way among trees^ Losing themselves suddenly in the jungle. 
During the busy season the number of cartS;, catlk and drivers always 
occupying the great Ganj is estimated at— 

13,000 carts,. 

36,000 buffaloes and bullocks employed to draw the carts, 
and 

t8jDOO cartmoDp 

Besides these, there are vast numbers of persons bringing goods in 
* Kawars/ and on their heads for sale, and great numbers of visiters 
coming to purchase, and considerable numbers of Banj^ras, so that 
the total population on a bazAr day during the busy season is taken 
as not under t 6 o,ooo souls. 


4.—drOc. 

DrClg is an old town, with a fort on the eastern bank of 
,the Seonith River, 24 miles to the west of Raypur. It is 
^Auated on the high road leading from NAgpor through Ray- 
^ur to the eastward, and must have been a place of some 
consequence for several centuries. Its very name, which 
means simply " the fort " would seem to point it out as having 
once been the pnncipal fortified position in the southern 
half of Mah^-Kosala. In one of the inscriptions now in the 
Ray put* Museum there is mention of Sivspura and Sivtt* 
dUrgga^ and of a king named Siva Deva. Now, as Drug 
is situated on the Seo, or Seondth River, 1 think it highly 
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probable that its full name must have been Siva^dUrgga or 
Seo-drOg, which has been gradually shortened to the simple 
form of Drftg, 

At Anjora, on a high mound 4 miles to the west of Drbgf 
there Is a figure about 2| feet high. At Drftg itself there is 
also a smalt figure of Buddha without a head, and numerous 
stone foot-stools, such as ! have found only at Buddhlstical 
sites, such as Patna, Kosilmbi, Bhita, and Shah-dheri. At 
Drug, however, they exist in hundreds, and are colEected in 
heaps in several places, where they are worshipped with 
anointments of red lead. These stools are generally about is 
inches long and 6 inches high, with four small feet. 

The place is surrounded with thousands of fine trees, 
including many tamarinds. It is said that Driig once had 
rajas of its own, but the people know only the two names 
of Mahim Deva and his son Jaga, or Jagat PAla, who is 
believed to have built the fort. The position of DrAg struck 
me as being a very commanding one, and 1 leam from the 
Gazetteer that— 

** TIi« Mamtha^ made it their of operations in t^40- 
41 f when they overran the Chhattisgarh country. Besides occupying 
the fort^ they formed an entrenched camp on Uie .high ground on 
which the town stands, and from which a clear view of the surraiiDd- 
ing country is obtamahlep thus rendering a surprise next to impos^ 
sible. 


5.—DEO-BALODA. 

Deo-Baloda is a small village is miles to the west of 
Ray pur. It possesses an old sandstone temple, which is 
said to be similar to one of the temples at Arang. ft is, 
however, quite different from the only temple noyr standing 
at Arang, which is a Jain building, while the Deo-Batoda 
temple is a Llngatn shrine of Siva. Both temples are said to 
have been built by the same architect, and when they were 
finished the builder climbed to the top of one, while his sister 
climbed to tbetop of the other, to make the customary offer* 
ings. As t his ceremony can only be performed by naked people, 
it is said that when the brother and sister reached the top of 
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each temple and saw each other naked, t hey were so ashamed 
that they at once jumped down and were drowned In the 
tank at the foot of each temple- They were then turned 
into stone, and their naked figures are still to be seen when 
the water becomes low. The tank at Deo-Baloda is called 
Baorl, and the temple Itself Dewal. The same story of the 
mason and his sister w’as told to Mr. Beglar at Arang. 

According to one account, the two temples were built in 
a single night. But this story is common to nearly aH the 
temples in the Central Provinces, each of which is said to 
have been erected in a single night by HemAd Panth, with 
the assistance of the RdksiuisaSf or demons, whose legend I 
liave already related in another place.* 

The plan of the temple is the same as that of most of 
the older shrines in Northern India, namely, a sanctum, with a 
small ante-room, in front of which is a square Mandapa, or 
open hall, supported on pillars. The sanctum is not quite 
13 feet square outside, while the Mandapa is only za feet 
1 inch, with an ante-room between, 3 feet 5 inches wide. The 
temple is, therefore, a stnalJ one, its outside dimensions being 
only 39 feet by 39 feet 4 inches, with an estimated height of 
40 feet. The entrance, as in most Lingam temples, is to¬ 
wards the east, so that the rising sun may shine on the 
phallus.But there is also a second entrance on the north 
side of the Mandapa leading up from a small tank, 60 feet 
by 53 feet, with stone steps all round. The water is green 
and thick, and x*ery fetid. 

The floor of the Mandapa is raised nearly 4 1 feet above the 
ground, but there is a descent of four steps into the sanctum. 

Tt seems probable, therefore, that the mandapa was a later 
addition; and some differences in the execution of the exter¬ 
nal sculpture, perhaps, justify this conclusion. Thus, in the 
procession of elephants round the plinth, the animals of the 
sanctum have their legs wrongly placed, w'hile those of the 
Mandapa are correctly represented. 

^ AKluufogiotl Surrtj of ludilv Vo(, Vtl, ifli, 

• AKb^lg|;i<j4 Somij vA tndu. VoL IX, 14^-43, 

* Ptile IJI for K plAii ot tc«apie. 


6 BF.rORT OF A TOUK IN TIIF CENTitAI. I’BOVINCE?^ 

The sanctum has tivo rows of sculptures outside, divided 
into separate scenes, I rcco^^nised the Vafslinava Ax'at.'tras 
of VarAha, Narasinhaand VAmana, and of Krishna playing the 
flute. There are also severa] Saiva sculpt ures^ such as 
female figures holding Irtsttias, or tridotus, two niiainsasuri 
Devis, and two figures of Ganesa. Several of the niches are 
empty, more especially the two central places at the Uaekj 
which most probably hdd figures of Siva. Some of iho scenes 
represent boxir and antelope hunts with dogs. In one a dog 
has jumped on to the head of the boar from the front. The 
men are armed with spears, and bows and arrows, fri two 
scenes a man is being carried in a litter, with a cun ed pole. 
The litter is like a bedstead with four legs. In a single 
scene a raja Is represented with an attendant, carrying an 
umbrella. In another an eight-armed goddess is holding an 
elephant high above her head. The sculpture is boldly 
carved, but the drawing is poor, and the execution coarse, 

I noticed only tw’o obscene groups, which is a very excep* 
tional case amongst the temples of Central India. 

Outside the temple there is a figure of the bull Nandi, 
facing the entrance, with several uninscribed Sati pillars. 

The central figure over the entrance to the sanctum is 
Ganesa, which shows that the temple must have been dedi¬ 
cated to Siva. 

The four central pillars of the Mandapa are very richly 
moulded, and are highly polished. The architraves covering 
these pillars are ornamented w'itb processions of elephants. 
There are several Sati monuments beyond the temple, but 
none of them are inscribed. The most remarkable is one 
with a man seated with joined hands between two standing 
females. Above there is a female hand pointed upwards with 
the sun and moon to the right and left. No one appeared 
to know anything about these monuments. The oldest is 
square in section, with a pinnacle top. 

6.—RAJIM. 

Th<j most holy pliace in Mahi-Kosata is Ri&jinif with (ts 
fine group of temples dedicated to Vishnu. The iowti^ which 
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contams lilOc mt»re than 3,cxx> inhabitants, is situated on the 
eastern bank of the Mahdnadi River, just below its junction 
with the Pairi River. The spot is green, and well wooded 
with fine old mango and other trees, and forms a pleasing 
sight after a long journey through the almost treeless rice- 
growing country to the westward. Jt is, however, always liable 
to be flooded by the Mahinadi ank Pairi Rivers in the height 
of the rainy season. At these times the place becomes very 
unhealthy when the waters begin to subside. On the last 
occasion, only a few years ago, numbers of people died, and 
the populalion of 700 houses dwindled down 103,000persons, 
or little more than four to each house. 

The principal temple of RAjJva-lochana is visited by thou- 
sands of pilgrims on ihcir wa}* to JagannAtli In Orissa. They 
come to pay their devotions to RAma Chandra, whose statue 
is said to be enshrined inside. But the figure is actually oae 
of llic common four-armed representations of Vishnu himself, 
with his usual symbols of the club, the discus, the shell, and 
the lotus. The itlle of Rdjtva-lochatm, or the lotus-eyed,'* 
belongs to RAma, but not to Vishnu, and is, therefore, pre¬ 
sumably not so old as the temple itself, which waa'certainly 
dedicated to Vishnu. 

There are two old inscriptions inside the temple, engraved 
in characters of very different ages. The earlier one seems to 
me to be not later than the 8th or 9th century, while the later 
one is dated in the year S96 of the Chedi Samvat, equal to 
A.D. 1145. I would, therefore, assign the foundation of the 
temple to RAma Chandra, under his title of RAjivadochana, 
to the time of Jagat PAla of the later inscription, when the 
Tel in RAjlva surrendered her hlack stone weight to the Raja 
on the agreement that the temple should be named after her. 

The legend of RAjlva-lochana Is variously related. Accord, 
ing to one informant, the widow RAju, or RAjib, was an oil- 
dealer of ChAnda. She possessed a black stone, which she 
used as a weight in selling her oil. Jagat PAJ had a dream 
about this stone, which made him wish to possess it, for the 
purpose of building a temple over it. He at first offered her 
its weight in gold, but she refused to part with it. At last 
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she was induced to g^ve it up in exchange for the Queen's 
gold nose-Hng, and the promise that the temple should be 
named after her. 

According to a second informant, JagaE P 4 l dreamed that 
ThAkar or Parameswar appeared to him, and told hint to get 
this stone and set it up m a temple at RAjim. The Teiin, 
who owned the stones demanded its weight in gojd^ but Jagai 
PAI unfort unately had no gold. His wife, how ever, gave up her 
nose-ring and other ornaments, and though these w'ere much 
less than the weight of the stone* yet by the favour of the 
ThAkur they outweighed it- Jagat PAl, accordingly, took the 
stone, and set it up in the temple at Riijim ; and RAju Telin 
then came from ChAnda^ and settled herself dose to the 
temple, and afterwards built a temple close by* which is still 
called RAju Telin's temple. 

A similar story was told to Sir Richard Jenkins, with the 
addition that the stone obtained from the Telin was the ori¬ 
ginal image of RAma Chandra* w'hlch had been set up by the 
Raja RAjiva-Iochana under his own name.- 

The story told to Mr. Beglar was somewhat diflcrenl-—* 

** RAjam named after a Telin named RajliA. $Iie used to wmr- 
ship NArAyan regularly* and she did so for t%i'ulvc years, NArAyan 
coming Eo her datly at] the time* At the end of the twelve years 
NArAyan, being pleased, desired her to ask a boon ; she replied— ' My 
lord, stay here always and Jet my name precede yours.^ Hence RajhA 
relinks name is first uttered fn pronouncing the name Rajivalocbana.'' 

Apparently* the story about the god having appeared to her* 
has been altered from that of her dealings with Jagat PAl. 

It is quite conceivable that she may have stipulated that, if 
she gave up the stone, her name should be attached to the 
temple. This would account for the present name in a simple 
and natural manner. The stone is now in the temple in a platter 
placed beside the image of Vishnu, 

In the RAjim MahAtmya it is stated that the MahAnadI 
River bore the name of Utpalesw'ara above the Junction of 
the Pairi or Pretodharinj River* and that of Chitrotpala below 

* AikMic RcHuxl^ct ol VoJ. XV* 50J. 

* ATcluei3l«cicAl Survey oi Itidw, Vul. VJL 
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the junction. Tliese names are known only to the Brahmans 
bulp as Sir Richard Jenkins received the same names upwards 
of 50 years ago, the Statement of the MahAtmya is pro¬ 
bably true, 'rhe same authorities say that previous 10 RAjiva 
Telin's time RAjiin was called Kani^tUkshetraand Padtiiapura^ 
hoth names referring to the lotus^ 

The temples of Rijim, with one except iorip form a single 
group of buildings clustered around the holy shrine of RAjiva- 
ioehana. The group comprises the following temples —* 

1.—Riljtva-lovbanap or Rt^jibdochaa. 

— V.irfilia \ 


3. —Narasinha * 

4. —Rada ri n Ailia 

5. — \"Aniaaa 

6 . —RAjeswara to west. 

7. —[>Aiieswara lo south-west* 
S-—JagaiinAtha to north-west* 



With the two exceptions of the Rajeswaraand Dineswara 
].irigam shrineSp the whole of these temples are dedicated to 
the worship of V'ishnu* The principal temple of R^jiva-Iochana 
and the ruined brick temple at Sirpur are the oldest buildings 
that I have seen in MahiY Kosala. The probable date of the 
foriTier is the 5th century, if the copper-plate inscription of 
Tivara Deva refers to iL But the temple at Sirpur is later, 
and may be about A.D, 750^ or not later than 800 A.D. 
These two temples are built upon a plan peculiar 10 themselves^ 
but which was probably the prevailing style ^ of their age* 
The most striking differences arei ist^ the shape of the 
MandapUj or entrance halh which is oblong, instead of 
square ; 2nd, the sculptures on tfie pilasters of ihe Mandapa, 
which are large single figures^ like those of the Buddhist 
stiipa railings, instead^of clusters of small figures, as is usual 
in Brahmanical temples. Other peculiarities will be noticed 
in the following account. 8ut| perhaps, the most reinarkable 
peculiarity is the fact that the pujiris of the great temple are 
not Brahmans, but Bais Rajputs* 


^ Sm FUit^ ]V Coi a plan ol tbfs frovpciC 
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^ —This fine building:p 59 feet 

in length by 55^ feet in breadth^ rises from nplatform 69 feel 
in length by 43 feet in breadth, with a height of 8 feet The 
Mandapap or hall, is 37 feel 9 inches m length from north to 
south, by I j feet in breadth^ and is open only at the northern 
end. There are two (lights of steps at the nortfmrest and 
south-wesE corners of the platform leading into the western 
end of the hall through two stde-doors.^ At the east end of 
the haUp there is the usual small antar^la^ or ante-chamber, 
leading into the sanctuary, which, as usual, is nearly quite dark. 
The flat roof of the hall is supported on two rows of six 
pillars each do\m the middle, and a single row of six pilasters 
on each side^ The pillars are square, the lower half being 
quite plain^ and the upper half highly ornamented. But the 
twelve side pilasters arc each ornamented with a tall single 
figure sculptured on the face, afEcr the fashion of the pillars 
of a Buddhist stflpa raiJLng. These figures, beginning from 
the fouth-west pilaster, are distinguished by separate letters 
in the accompanying plan of the temple. 


A-—Standing male figure with 
dagger in belt; five horses 
on the base, 5(dr)'a, 

—^Durgl with eight arms, seated 
on a lion. 

C. —SUndiiig female and a mol! 

male figure. Three lions 
on pedestal, 

D. ^Figurc of Yamuna (Jumna 

River) standing DU tortoise., 

E. —Varika Avatlra* 

F. -^tanding maJe figure with dag-1 

ger in belt, like a Q) door- I 
keeper. f 


L.—Standing male figure wfUj 
dagger in belt^ holding 
boiv and arrows—(?) R&ma 
Chandra AvatiLra, 

K,—Stand i ng fema le; (^y 1 ng figu res 
over head. Two lions on 
pedestal, 

T—Ffi maJe stand ingu ndercu s tard- 
apple tree and holding neck 
of a male figure. 

T.”Figure of Gang4 standing on 
crocodile, attendant with 
umbrella. 

H^^^Narasinha Avatira* 

G.—Standing male figure wUti 
dagger in belt^ like a (?) 
door-keeper. 


* Se« Flat* V far 1 pkn of Uiia tcsapito. 
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The Spire of the sanctum is a square pyramid with curved 
sides, ft is divided into five stages or rows of niches with 
corrugated pinnacles at the comers, which reminded me very 
much of the style of the great Mahitbodhi temple at Uuddha 
Gaya. The base of the sanctum is 20feet square outside, J 
estimated the height from a rough sketch at 40 feet above the 
platform, or 50 feet above the ground, including a massive and 
handsome pinnacle. 

At some unknown period, but most probably in the time 
of Jagat P&l, A.D. 1145, a wall was built round the edge of 
the platform, thus forming a courtyard open to the sky for 
the private perambulation of the temple by female pilgrims. 
At the same time two additions were made to the platform on 
the north and south sides, forming long rooms outside the open 
gallery, from which alone they are accessible to the ministers 
of the temple. These rooms are called the Bis 6 ffd 6 ra, or 
** treasury,” and the Basui, or ” kitchen." The latter is a ne¬ 
cessary adjunct of every Vaishnava temple for the preparation 
of the food which is daily offered to the enshrined statue, and 
then eaten by the pujflris. These additions completely spoil 
the external view of the temple, as they effectually conceal 
the whole of the roof of the Mandapa, as w'ell as the lower 
part of the spire of the sanctum. 

The courtyard of the temple is 147 feet in length from 
east to west, by 102 feet in width. The principal entrance is 
on the west side, but there is a small doorway or postern on 
the east side. The main entrance is itself a highly orna¬ 
mented structure, w'ith pillars and pilasters on both fronts of 
the doorway, both Inside and outside, forming two open 
chambers. In the two comers of the inner chamber are two 
figures, one a rude stone, coloured red, which has once been 
a statue of HanumAn, the other a black stone statue of 
Buddha, with -the usual curly hair, sitting In contemplation 
under the Bodhi tree, with his right hand resting on his knee 
and his left hand on his lap. The cars are pierced and 
elongated after the usual Buddhist fashion. It is not fixed 
in its position, and evidently is not in its proper position, even 
supposing it to represent the Buddha Avatflra of V'ishnu, 
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which Is quite possible. The doorway itself is most ela¬ 
borately carved, and with Its boldly sculptured pillars and 
pilasters In front the entrance to the temple forms a very 
striking and handsome structure, 

fn the middle of the lower architrave over the door there 
is a figure of Lakshmi being anointed by two elephants on 
the right and left. In the line just above, Siva is represented 
accompanied by Xigas, fn the third line, still higher, Vishnu 
Is reeliiiing in the usual fashion on the serpent Ananta, and a 
fourth line above is filled with numerous figures. On the two 
pilasters In the open portico are sculptured two tall female 
figures, one with the right hand raised and holding the branch 
of a tree, the other with the left hand raised. In the other 
hand each holds a bunch of mangoes. The two pillars 
betw'een the pilasters are 7 feet 4 inches in height and 15 
inches square. They are also ornamented with human 
figures j but their most striking feature is a pair of intertwined 
or knotted snakes placed at the corners, w'here the square 
portion of the shaft ends and the octagonal form begins. 
With the tails hanging down on the retiring faces of the 
octagon, their necks arched, and their heads thrown forward 
with Open mouths, these snakes form a very striking and 
spirited ornament, well designed and boldly executed. 

In each of the four corners of the courtyard there is a 
small temple; that in the south-west being dedicated to the 
Var4ha Avat^ra, that in the south-east to the Vjtmana Ava* 
lira, that in the north-east to Badarin^tha, and that la the 
north-west to the Narasinha Aval^ra. These temples are only 
12 feet 4 inches square on the outside, with spires similar in 
style to that of the Great Temple. Over each of the entrance 
dooru'ays there Is an elaborate sculptured architrave, repre¬ 
senting Vishnu reclining on Ananta. On the door jambs are 
sculptured all the different Avatiras. The enshrined 5 tatije 5 
in the Variha* Narasinha^ and VAmana temples represent those 
AvatAras ] but in the Badarinitha temple there is a four* 
armed statue of V'lshnu* 

Temfi/e ^ ffdjeswara .—ImmedJatety opposite to the tem* 
pie on the vvest;^ and only [8 feet distanti stands the small 
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Lingarn temple of Rijeswara, with its entrance on the east 
facing the gateway of RAjiva-lochana,’ Its plan is similar to 
that of the Great Temple, with a long Mandapa, open at one 
end and supported on two tows of pillars down the centre, 
and a row of pilasters on each side. The Mandapa is only 
23 feet 8 inches long from east to west by j8 feet in breadth, 
being of exactly the same breadth as the gateway of the Great 
Temple. The sanctum on the west is feet square outside. 
Inside Is the Lingam named Rijeswara, and facing it, be¬ 
tween the four outer pillars of the hall, there is a stone figure 
of the bull Nandi- Several of the pilasters of the hall are 
ornamented with large figures like those of RAjiva-lochana. 
The first pilaster on the south has a figure of the Yamuna 
River standing on her tortoise, with an attendant carrying 
an umbrella. The remaining pilasters, with the exception of 
two, which are plain, bear different male and female figures, 
which I was unable to recognize. Two of them may be door¬ 
keepers, as they have daggers in their belts. 

Temple of Rdjtm This is a small building, 5^ feel 

to the west of the last, now dedicated to Siva. It is 17 feel 
4 inches long by [3 feet broad outside. Inside there is a 
stone slab, like a common Sati pillar, with one male figure and 
three females carved upon it, which 1 think must be intended 
for the Telin’s husband with herself and two slave girls. The 
building is known as RAjjva Telin’s temple; but if her story 
IS true, it is quite possible that this may have been the house 
in which she lived after she settled at Rfljim. 

Temple of This is a Saiva temple of com¬ 

paratively modern type. It stands immediately to the south 
of RAjeswara, and is as nearly as possible of the same size. 
It consists of a portico containing a figure of the bull Nandi, 
and an open Mandapa of sixteen pillars, 25 feet by 23 feet, with 
a sanctum i6i feel square, enshrining the Dineswani Ungam. 

Temple of faga»ndi/ia. —At 15 feet to the east of the 
Narasinha corner temple, there is a small postern door leading 
outside to the front of a V^aishnava temple, dedicated to 
Vishnu as JagannAtha. It is built on the old plan of a Man- 

i See PUi£ IV iof m of thii Icmok- 
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dap,i dosed at the sides, but with the front entirely open. 
This hall is 38 feet 9 inches long from east to west by 35 
feet 5 inches in breadth. The sanctum to the west is 16 
feet square outside. Inside Is enshrined a wooden figure of 
Jagannitha, which is said to have been brought from the great 
temple in Orissa. In the front part of the hall, betw*een the 
four outer pillars, there is a brazen figure of Garuda, the vehicle 
of Vishnu, 

Tempts of Rdmachandra ,—At a short distance to the south 
there is a comparatively modem temple said to have been 
built about 250 years ago (some say 400 years) by Govind 
LAI, a Seth and Bania (banker and grain merchant), who was 
also the KamAsdir of Raypur, The plinth is of stone, copied 
from that of RAjiva-lochana, and the entire superstructure is of 
brick plastered. But the pillars and pilasters of the Mandapa 
are said to have been brought from the ruins at Sirpur, They 
are all monoliths, with tall figures on their faces, like those of 
RAjlvadochana. But in the great temple it is only the pilasters 
that are so ornamented, whereas in the RAmachandra Temple 
four of the pillars have these fine large figures upon them. 
Two of them have two female figures each; a third has one 
female figure holding on to a branch of a tree overhead ; but. 
the fourth has two figures, male and female, with a monkey 
overhead in a mango tree. The monkey is about life-size, 
And the human figures are only a little Jess- They are nearly 
complete statues, their relief being so great that they might 
almost be detached from the back ground of the mango tree. 

I ivas more especially struck with the natural attitude of the 
monkey, which is both easy and spirited. The two outer 
pilasters have each a figure of the Ganges standing on her 
crocodile, from this duplication of the Ganges I conclude 
that the pillars and pilasters must have been rifled from two 
different temples at Sirpur, as I have never yet met with any 
example of two Ganges statues being attached to the same 
building. On one of the pilasters there is a short inscription 
of a pilgnm m characters of the 8th or 9th century, reading 
Sn Lohabala.' 


^ PEate X, G^, ir. 
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A'u/eswtira Tt‘m/iU,—On an island, which once formed the 
fork of land between the Pairl and MahAnadi Rivers, there is 
an old temple dedicated to the Kuleswara lingam. ^ A stout 
buttress wall, of an octagonal form, and i6 feet in height, 
has been built around the temple to preserve it from the en¬ 
croachments of the two rivers between which it stands. A 
short inscription of two lines on one of the pillars records an 
inundation of former days, which threatened to carry away 
the temple. The words are 

" JA din vyipe amb dihutat Siva girl gahi rabo, 

Jagat Rau tab,In kliamb Sambh SukliAsan raho tabln," 

“ WTien Hie waters surrotinded the temple of Siva I stayed here, 
while Jagat Rau's throne of Sambhu stood firm as a pillar." 

These lines are said to have been written by the resident 
priest several hundred years ago. They are useful as show¬ 
ing the belief of the people of that period that the Kules- 
wara Temple was built by Jagat Rau, whose date, we know, 
was A.D, 1145. There Is an inscription of 19 lines let into 
the wall inside, from which I gather that the temple is of 
earlier date. It may have been repaired by Jagat Rau, but 
the style of the building, as well as the characters of the 
inscription, seem to me to be older. In the 19th line I read 
the name of Mahdr^d-dkifdjd Bhoja, 

The temple itself consists of the usual sanctum 14! feet 
square outside, with a Mandapa, or hall leading to it, which 
is open in front, but closed at the sides like the old temples 
of the RAjiva-lochana group. This Mandapa is, however, of 
a different shape, its length of 35 feet 8 inches being across 
the front, while it is only 15 feet in depth to the door of the 
sanctum. The roof of the hall is supported on two rows of 
pillars, with a row of pilasters against the closed walls on 
each side. On one of the outer pilasters there is a female 
figure sitting on a peacock, which must be the river-goddess 
C^ri a second pilaster there is another female 
figure with four arms, who is most probably DUrgA. The 
pillars are 6J feel in height, with square shafts, of which the 
lower half is plain. This last fact seems to me to be another 
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evidence in favour of the dale of the temple being earlier 
than the time of Jagai Rau, The enshrined lingani is some¬ 
times^ called Utpalesivara-MahAdeva, but the name of Kules- 
ivara is much better known. 

The origin of the name of RAjim, as 1 have already noted, 
is commonly assigned to the HAjiva Telin; but, with the usual 
mconsistent'y of popular traditions, the name is also attributed 
to RAju-lochana, king of RAju, who lived in the lime of 
RAmachandra, The story is thus related by Sir Richard 
Jenkins, as having been taken from the Bliavishyoitara 
PurAna' 


“ At the period of the celebrated Astvanu dli, ,i Raja named RAfu- 
lochana reigned at RAju. The hor«e SliAmk.irn having arrived there 
the Raja seized him, and gave him to a vtlehraud Rkshi named 
Kardama, who resided on the bank of the AJahAnadi. Satnighna who 
foltoued the horse with his army, attempting to take him from the 
Rishi, was reduced with his army to ashes by the effects of the 
holy man’s curse, Rflmaehandra. on hearing the fate of Satrughna, 
marched in person to avenge his death. The Raja met him, and 
obtained favour tti his sight, RAmachandra told the Raja that there 
were, of old, two deities m RAju, Utpafeswar .Mahadeo and Nilkan- 
theswnr; that Sto and Krishna were one : and that he liimseJf would 
henceforth lake up his abode there in the tvorshlp of Siva RAma- 
Chandra J.«ordingiy ordered the Raja to set up an image in his name, 
and to call it RAju-lochana, and added that its fame would be great, 
and that an annual feast should be held in his honour, on the Makor 
bankrAnt m MAgh, After paying his respects to Kardama Rishi, 
^covering his horse, and restoring Satrughna and the army to life 
RAzn,achandra returned tg Ayodhya." * 


The cliura here put forward for RAjJm as the scene where 
the Asw^medha horse of RAmachandra was captured, is, I 
think, a late invention of the Brahmans to give their town a 
name that should nval the admitted claims of the ancient 
capital of Manipur^ where the Aswamedha horse of Yudhish- 
thira was captured by Babbm-vAhana, The story of RAma- 
Chandra’s Aswamedha horse is told in the RlmAyana; but 
the capture was made hy Kusa and Lava, the sons of RAma, 


* Astuic Rcicucbci, Vol. XV, 503. 
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near the hermitage of VAlmlki at Churakuta in Bundelkhand, 
which Is many hundreds of miles distant from the capital of 
MaliAkosala< f, therefore, reject the story of Rnjn Rdjiva- 
hcltnttii al together, and fall back on the comparatively mo¬ 
dern legend of Rdjtva Telin^ who lived in the time of Jagat 
Raja. 

The inserlptlons of Rftjim throw no light on the origin of 
the name. But the tribal name of Jagat PAla, whose father 
Sdhilla is called the head of the race of would seem 

to offer a very simple explanation in Rdjamdlapufa^ or the 
city of the Riljamdlas^ which has since been shortened to 
Rdjam, or, as it is now pronounced, Rdjirn. 

The oldest inscription found at Rdjirn is that of Tivara 
Deva, w'ho calls himself “ king of Kosala.” It is engraved 
on three copper-plates, joined by a ring, with a seal attached 
to it. The seal bears the symbols of Vishnu, namely, Garuda, 
the lotus, the shell, and the discus. The inscription was 
published in the Asiatic Researches, with a translation by H. 
H, Wilson.' It simply records the grant of a village to 
certain Brahmans by the king of Kosala, named Tivara Deva, 
the son of Nanna Deva, and the grandson of Indrabala, the 
" ornament of the Pandu race.” The characters are of the 
Gupta period, with square box*heads. The grant was made 
on the 12th of Jyeshta, but was not engraved until the 8th 
day of Kirlika, in the 6th year of the king’s reign. Now the 
names of Indrabala and Nanna Deva occur in a stone in¬ 
scription at Sripur, together with those of their immediate 
successors Chandra Gupta, Harsha Gupta, and Siva Gupta. 
Of this last prince, Siva Gupta, several inscriptions have been 
found, in which he is called king of Kosala, of the lunar 
race. It seems, therefore, almost certain that he was of the 
same family as Tivara Deva, |n one of his Inscriptions he 
is acknowledged as Suzerain by YayAti Raja of Kataica, in 
Orissa. As this record is dated in the 9th year of Yayiti, 
who reigned from A.D. 474 to 526, the inscription must have 
been engraved in A.D, 483. If, then, we fix the beginning of 

^ Sh Aaiitkc Vol- XVf PUec V ot thii voluFm^lor A vksuh of 
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Siva Gupta’s about 475, thu following ivHJ be the dates 
of tliese early kings of Kosala 


RAjim 

A.D. 

375 tneirabab 
40D Nanna Deva 
425 Tivara Dtva 
42% 

475 


Sirpur^Ston^^ 

Jndrabab. 
Nanna Dev^r 
Chaiidra Gupta. 
Ilansha Gupta. 
Siva Gupta. 


Now the copper-piates of Tivara Deva were found Somes 
or 6 feet under ground, close to the temple of R^]1va-loch;ma, 
by the Mahratta chief Hanwant Rao Mahirik, who, thinking 
that they might be a record of the temple, deposited them 
tnth the Pujiris of RAjiva-iochana, who still hold them. As 
the place of their discovexy points to the probability of their 
having belonged to the Brahmans of Rijiva-lochana, I am 
strongly inclined to assign the temple itself to the time of 
livara Deva between A.D, 425 and 450, 

The second ancient inscription at Rijim is fixed inside 
the northern wall of the temple. It is 4 feet in length by 
2 ect in eight, and contains 21 lines of early mediaeval 
characters, which I would assign to about the 8th centuiy. 
it contains the name of Prithivi Raja.‘ 

The third inscription is that of Jaga Pila, of which a very 
incomplete account has been given in the Asiatic Researches. 
Ihis record, which is in nearly perfect order, is 2 feet 4 inches 
in engt y inches in height, and contains iq lines of 
almost modern Nigari characters. It is dated in Samvat- 
8^ on Wednesday, the 8th day of M4gha Sudl, that 
IS, in A.U. 1145, using my equation of A.D. 350 as the 1st 
year of the Kalachnn or Chedi Samvat. in the Astauc 
R^earches date is given as 7^, although Wilson read it 

anH fh ^ figure 8 is indeed remarkably distinct, 

and the calculation by the week day agrees with the date 


not noticed bjr Sfr Richerd 
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of S96. The whole inscrJphon requires revision, as muny of 
the names have been misreodp thusj 


Nandtla 
Riirtu DeiM 
Kahcyara 
Sar!iar|Tarh 
RziiitalkMa 


sliuuki be SAhiJIn. 

+t Ratna Deva. 

K.^li%iyara (now K.ltcer). 

,p Sarab.irAijarh (now Surar)* 

pp RalnapAla. 


In this inscription I see the names of jSjalla Deva, Ratna 
Deva, Pfkhivi Ueva, and Jaga PAla. Now the first three 
names are found in the same order in my Ratanpur inscrip* 
tion, which was translated by B 4 bu RAjcndra Lila Mitra 
many years ago,' The date of that record is Samvat .1207, 
or A.D. ] 150, just five years later than that of the Rijim in¬ 
scription. I make out, therefore, that Jaga, or Jagat Pdla, 
was a petty chief under Prithivi Deva, for whom he conquered 
Kikayara, or Kikcr, and the fort of Saraharigarh, or Surar. 
It seems probable, therefore, that jagat PAla was the gover* 
nor of Rijim under Prithivi Deva, king of Chedi, That he 
was only a petty chief is, I think, conclusively shown by his 
being called simply Jagat Rau in the short inscription of the 
Kuleswara temple. 

There are several records of the visits of pilgrims carved 
on the pillars of the Rijiva-lochana Temple. All the principal 
ones are given in the accompanying plate*, as they seem to 
prove that the temple itself must be older than the second or 
mcdixval inscription which is inside the temple. Nos. 4, 5, 
and 6 are certainly of the Gupta type. I read these inscrip¬ 
tions as follows 

,\o, 1 .—Sri Videsadiiya 

* Manta m Videsa 
tidbhmcfca. 

No, 3,—Sri Pumniditya 

Udbhinna Chanda. 

No. Purnijldilya. 

In highly floriated characters. 

• Bengal Aiialtc Soeiet?’! Jompai], ifl^, V«'t. XXXTI, p. 9«3. 
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No. 4-—Sri 

Sri Man a Devi. 

No. 5.—Salooatungga. 

No, 6.—Sri-jn^na D<irvi. 

No. 7.—Vandosuthauda (?)^ 

No. S.-^Srl Vakar^dhavalani (?J- 
Nd. g.— Sri Bhaga Cbapti. 

No. JO-—5ri RaUiapuri'if hot lama. 


7.—A RANG. 

The old town of Arang is situated 24 miles from Raypor 
on the high road leading to the eastward. It lies to the west 
of the Mahftnadi, about halfivay between RAjim and Sirpur. 
The tow^n is surrounded by fine woods^ about a mile and a 
half long to the ivest, and rather more on the east towards 
the MahAnadi River. There are many fine old tanks all 
round, Avith numerous remains of temples and sculptures, 
which are chiefly Brahmanioal But the only temple that is 
now standing is a Jam onep and this would probably have 
fallen some time agOp had it not been held together by two 
iron bands, which the surveyors put around it when they 
used It as a sui%'ey sEation. Half a mile further to the east 
is the BAgesw'ara Temple, which is visited by alt the pilgrims 
on their w'ay to JagannAth. 

To the west of the town, on the bank of the MahAmai 
tank, there is a small temple dedicated to the MahAmai, or 
" Great Mother/' Many fragments of sculpture are collected 
here^ with a broken inscription slab containing 18 lines of 
wTiting, Inside the enclosure there are two naked Jain figures 
half life-sj^e. 

A second tank, called the NAriyani TAl, lies to the west 
of the MahAmai tank, from which it is only separated by an 
embankments The water in the end of December was 
covered with red and white lotus in full flower. On its banks 
are many life-size statues of Vishnu, with numerous squared 
stones of large dimensionsj the remains of some ancient 
temple. 
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Many foundations are found when digging for bncks, and 
aUo numerous large stones, more especially pillar bases; 
car\'ed stones are lying about in all directions. At the time 
of my visit, in the end of December, a new excavation was 
being made for the purpose of procuring materials for the 
building of a new police station. Many thousands of rough 
stones and bricks had been collected, amongst which were 
several stone pillars and architraves. The spot where the 
excavation was made was called Somya Mai. 1 visited the 
place, and found that the remains of the temple itself had 
been removed •, but the hole still remained, with several shafts 
of stone pillars, very highly ornamented. On one of them 
there were NAgas at the four corners with human bodies and 
serpents’ tails instead of legs, the left tail of one being inter¬ 
twined with the right of another on each of the four faces.' 
Several old Sati pillars were collected together on the east 
side of the old site* 

Amongst the rough flat stones collected near the police 
station there was found one fragment, apparently of a pave* 
ment slab, bearing tw*o short inscriptions in old characters, 
exactly the same as those of the AmarAvati Stupa which 
have been published by Mr. Fergusson. f read them as 
follows:—* 

/f#.—Suvarna MAJi, i, Bliari SanA3>o, i. 
and, —Gaiuapatij'O Gokarnaka, 8 (?) * * 

The name of Ganapati shows that the slab belonged to a 
Brahmanical temple. In fact, I saw no Buddhist remains at 
Arang, all the curly-headed statues turning out on examina¬ 
tion to be common Jain figures. 

Arang has all the appearance of having once been a very 
large city The traces of old buildings extend for about one 
mile and a half from east to west by somewhat less than 
one mile from north to south. Large old bricks are found 
everywhere, and the tAdits, or small circular enclosures round 

t in PUte Kt 1 giTtn ihf« of tfec Anfig jiilbrj. Thify Arc 

sMits. 

* Son Ptite XIp ^ 
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young trees, are generally built of bricks. [ could not leam 
anything about the history of the place, except that it was 
flourishing before Raypur was built. This is most probably 
true, as the junior branch of the Haihaya Rajas made Ray* 
pur their capital. But the decay of Arang must also have 
been partly due to the spoilers, as I found a complete group 
of temples at Nawagaon, ti miles to the west, which had 
been entirely built of materials carried away from Arang. 

Several different temples must have been destroyed by this 
spoliation. ^ 


8 . 


-INAWAGAON* 

KiwJgaon is an old village on the high road between 
Arang and Raypur. It possesses a fine tank called Deora 
rsl. 360 feet in length from north to south and seo feet 
from east to west. On its eastern embankment stands that 
group of temples which I have just mentioned in my account 
01 Arang. The temples are said to have been built manv 

and Bern R 4 m, whose descendants are still living in Arang 

NStrttlon‘'"’Thef“°"' lamples at 

the north. But the two stone temples ate of the same sL. 
and are bu,It touch,„g each other, and these are thebuild „g' 
which are atlrtbuted ,0 the two Baniya toothers of Aranl 

^ong hall supported -n stone pillars leading up the en¬ 
tice of the sanctum.- Both are Lingan, temples t bj, they 

seem to preserve the s.yI-f ,L“VB^g"^|t^l:g'p7 
a ' •'''WcompanyinE plafe - 

mVe 7 e ” r^atonr', 

wich broad borders of flowered omam t ^ pillars, 
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no Enedallions, but tbe shaft is divided into S€veral distinct 
portions by bands of ornament with five shallow flutes be¬ 
tween. A similar style to the last is seen at RAjim in the 
pilasters of the doorway of Rajiva Telin's temple. 

The two stone temples differ only in the arrangement of 
the pillars of the hall, there being only live in each row in the 
northern temple, while there arc six in each row in the southern 
temple. Each has two rows of pillars and two roivs of 
pilasters forming three aisles. The pillars vary in thickness 
from 12 to 17 inches square, but there are two in the northern 
temple, 2r inches by 12. All these differences betray the 
fact that these two buildings have been made of the spoils 
of other temples exactly as stated by the people. 

On one of the pilasters of the northern temple, marked 
X, there is a two-armed female standing under a canopy and 
holding a child. On the two pilasters, marked Y and Z, to the 
right and left of the sanctum, there arc a male and a femate 
figure standing, w-ith a kneeling figure below to give sup. 
port. On a fragment above Y there are ttvo htnnan-bodied 
Nigas with intertwined serpent tails, just as I have de¬ 
scribed on a broken pillar at Arang. All the details of these 
temples, as well as the traditions of the people, point to the 
fact that they were built from the ruins of some of the Arang 
temples. They must, therefore, be looked upon rather as a 
part of the remains of Arang itself than as the original tem¬ 
ples of another site. They have all been desecratecl. 

9,—SIR PUR. 

To the north-east of R 4 jim, and 40 miles lower down the 
right bank of the Mah^tnadi River, there is an old village 
named Sirpur, which possesses some very extensive remains. 
According to the people, it was once a great city 5 kos, or 
to miles, in length.' Its northern limit was at Kamiarai. 
On the south-east it reached the Jamna-bdnd at KhirsAli, 
and the Kharwa-hdnd at AchAnakpur, both places being 6 
miles distant from the Gandlieswara lemple of the present 
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Sirpur. Apparently^ therefore^ it is believed to have occupied 
the whole of the triangular space included between the Ma* 
hAnadi River and the Naini and Bardeo NalaSp which is 
about 7 miles on each side, or 2i miles in circuit. Some 
claim even greater limits for the old city, extending to 13 
miles along the bank of the MahAnadi. But the ancient 
remains do not extend for more than one mile in length by 
half a mile m breadth. It iSj however, nearly impossible to 
ascertain the actual extent of the old city owing to the dense 
jungle which now' covers much of the ground. 

According to the people, the original name of the place 
was Savaripura, because it w'as here that the female anchoret 
Savari offered a Ber fruit to RAmachandra during his wan¬ 
derings, which was gratefully accepted. In the RAmiyana, 
Savari is represented as a very holy recluse, who lived on the 
banks of the Pampi River to the west of Rishyamukha's 
wood-crowned height." There is no mention of the fruit 
offering - but this act of Savari is famed all over India, and has 
been embodied in one of the most popular songs of the people. 
If, however, Sirpur was the site 0/ Savarl^s hermitage, then 
the MahAnadi River must be identified whh the PampA, and 
the hills Eo the east w'ith the Rishikulya Mountainp But, as 
we learn from the MahAbhArata that the capital of Chedi 
was situated on the Suktimali River, and, as we know that 
the MahAnadi flowed through the country of Chedi, I am 
more inclined to accept the MahAnadi as the representative 
of the Suklimati, and to place the capital of Kosala on its 
banks. 

I was Informed by MArkandi ShAsEri, a Maithila Brah* 
man born in Chattisgarh, and the most learned man in Ray* 
pur, that U was the capital of Babhru-vAhana, the son of 
Arjuna by ChitrAngadA. the daughter of Raja ChitTa**vAhana. 
But, according to the more genera] opinion of the people, the 
old capital was at Ratanpur, near LAphA. [ however think, 
that this belief has no better foundation than the fact that 
Ratna and Mani are synonymous terms. I confess that the 
line of the MahAnadi River seems a much more natural posi* 
tion for the capital of the country j and the fact that all the 
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oltJ inscriptions of Chaltlsgarh have been found at RAjim, 
and Sjrpur, and the opposite town of Arang, midway between 
them, seems to point lo the same conclusion. 

In the inscriptions the town is mentioned as Sripura; and, 
as I find this name in the copper-plate record of Tivara Deva, 
it is certain that the place is as old as the 4th century. But, 
if it was a great city at that timcj it must have been founded 
some time before. 

As the remains at Sirpur have already been described by 
Mr, Beglar in great detail,* I will coniine my account to the 
principal ruins, and the inscriptions that still exist to attest 
the former importance of this old city. On crossing the 
MahAnadi from the westwards the first place that is seen is 
the Gandheswara Temple, which stands on the very bnnk of 
the river, A portion of Its enclosure wall has lately fallen 
down ; and, as the site is below the level of high floods, and 
tlie temple has no platform, it must always be liable to in¬ 
undation and consequent injury. In fact the present temple 
is a comparatively modem one built up of old materials. It 
IS a Lingam temple, as its name implies. Several sculptures 
are collected within the enclosure; but the place is chiefly 
interesting for-the inscriptions which have been collected here, 
as the only temple in Sirpur which is now occupied. At the 
time of my visit a Panjibi was in charge of it, and with him 
I was fortunately able to make an agreement for getting a 
perfect copy of the inscription which Mr. BegJar had found 
partly buried under one of the pillars of the portico. The 
other inscriptions are let into the upper surface of the plinth, 
or lying loose against the court*walL There is also an inscrip¬ 
tion now deposited in the Raypur Museum, which is said to 
have been taken from Sirpur. I will now give a short account 
of these different records, designating each by a letter of the 
alphabet, 

A is engraved on the lower part of a long slab beneath 
another inscription to be described presently as B.* It is J4I 
inches square, and .consists of 17 lines. When Mr. Beglar 

^ ArchjEotopGfel SufTEj of Vdl. 

* Sn XVI11 for ^ tfacH |wo iaKriptififis. 
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saw it several years ago, the whole was In very fair order; 
but the upper left corner has now peeled off, carrying away the 
beginning of each of the first three lines. The third of these 
lines began with the important word Savarinwaya, " of the 
race of Savaras," w'hich is the name of one of the aborigi¬ 
nal tribes. This Inscription is, besides, of special importance, 
as it mentions the names of [adrabala and Nanna Deva, the 
father and grandfather of Tivara Deva, Raja of Kosala, 
the donor of the R 4 }im grant, already mentioned as being 
engraved on three cop per-plates. But this Sirpur stone con¬ 
tinues the genealogy from Nanna Deva for three more gene¬ 
rations, omitting the name of Tivara altogether. The names 
In the two records are as follow;— 


Rtijim. 
IndrabaU. 
Nanna Deva. 
Tivara Deva. 


Sirpur, 
[ndrabala. 
Nanna Deva. 
Chandra Gupta. 
Harsha Gupta. 
Stva Gupta. 


The inscription was recorded during the reign of Siva Gupta 
by Udayana, king of the Savaras. 

B is engraved above A on the same slab. The upper 
part is lost by the breaking of the stone, but there still remain 
13 lines of later Gupta characters, like those of A- The 
name of Siva Gupta occurs In line n — 


Raja Sri Siva Guptasya. 

C is on a loose broken stone. Apparently it contains por¬ 
tions of two different inscriptions.* The upper one (C) has 
11 tines in large characters. In the 4th line I read—‘ 

Sri Harsha Gupta tanaya St (va Gupta), 

And in the Sth line the name of SHpuHyena. It seems, 
therefore, as might have been expected, that the true name of 
Sirpur was Sripura. In line i f see the words ' Linggita Mflrt- 
taye, which, no doubt, refers to the dedication of a Lingam 
obelisk to Siva by Siva Gupta.* 


* See XrX C iad D iBKripEJeni, 
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D is inscribed under C- It consists of portions of i6 lines 
In smaller characters of the same age. 1 do not see any 
royal names in it. 

E h the inscription which was partly burled under one of 
the pillars of the porticoes. It consists of 12 lines, of which 
the upper three were completely concealed. It is in nearly 
perfect condition; but is of later date than the other four 
which I have just described. The name of Raja Hanjita 
occurs in the 3rd line,’ 

P is engraved on a slab which ivas taken from the great 
Surang mound at Sirpur, and is now in the Raypur Museum. 
It consists of 18 lines of the same characters as A» B, Ci and 
B, In the 9th line I read the name of Sri Siva Gupta Raja, 
The upper right comer is gone, and generally the right part 
of the inscription is in bad order. I have, therefore, not at¬ 
tempted to give any copy of it. 

With the exception of the last inscription, which is said 
to have come from the Surang mound, nothing is known 
about the original positions of these Sirpur records. There 
are several temples about half a mile to the north-east of the 
Gandheswar Temple, one of which, called the Lakshman 
Temple, is of large size, with the tower in fair preservation. 
One of the inscription slabs must almost certainly have be¬ 
longed to this temple. 

The LaisAmana Temple Is built on the same plan, and is 
almost exactly of the same size as the Great Temple of R4jim. 
The platform on which it stands is 77 feet long by 39 feet 
broad and 7 feet high. It is built of stone, and is still in 
excellent preservation. The temple itself of brick consisted 
of a sanctum and a long entrance hall, or Mandapa. The 
sanctum is still standing with, perhaps, three-fourths of its 
tower, tolerably perfect; but very little remains of the walls 
of the Mandapa, and the pillars and pilasters which once 
supported the roof are all gone. These, I believe, are now 
in the R&machandra Temple at Rdjim, which is said to have 
been built about 250 years ago (some say 400) by Govind 

* Sh Plate XX for lh>i inKtJptioD. 
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Kamisdir of Raypur. The pillars were all brought 
from Sirpur in boats. They are similar m she and style to 
those of the Great RAjiin Temple* aoti, as the two buildin^^ 
arc of the same size^ I have indicated in the accompanying 
plan of the temple the positions of al! the pillars and pilasters 
according to those of the R.ljirn Temple,^ 

The sanctum of the Lakshmajia Temple Is built entirely of 
red bricks, with the exception of the jambs and lintel of the 
entrance doorway^ which are of stone. The sanctum is 22J- 
fect square outside^ with a room of g feet 9 inches for the 
reception of the statue. A side view is given in the accom* 
panying plate from a photograph by Mr. Beglar. It Is still 
about 45 feet ia height above the platform. The entrance 
was from the sides at the extreme end of the Mandapa^ just 
as in the Great Temple at RAjlm* The carvings on the 
jambs of the door are of the Gupta style, such as is found at 
Benares and Eran; and I have no doubt that the temple 
belongs to the same period as the inscriptions, all of which 
give the name of Siva Gupta, His date I believe to have 
been about 475 to 500 A.D. 

There is a large statue of Vishnu lying outside the temple, 
which I think must have belonged to it. The accompanying 
plate gives a good view of this figure from one of Mr* Beglar^a 
photographs* It is of the same style as the Gupta statues at 
Eraiii and I have no doubt that it belongs to about the same 
period. The temple was certainly dedicated to Vishnu, as 
bis Avatflras are carved on the door jambs, and there is a 
Variha figure on one of the broken pilasters. One square 
slab of the roof of the Mandapa still remains to show that 
the roof was closed in by retreating squaresp Six broken 
pilasters are lying about| each 22 inches broad. Each has 
the remains of some figure upon it. A large figure of Vishnu 
is lying amongst the ruins." 

There is a triangular opening in the upper face of the 
east side of the sanctum over the Mandapa, formed by over* 

* &BC PUtff XV, and tompMW with U» plm of Oic Rijim TempEf iq E>|kle V* 
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lapping course of bricks^ like the great opening in the Maha- 
bodhi Temple at Buddha Gya. It Is of the same breadth 
as the doorway, 3 feet 3 inches, with a height 0/ 6 feet 3 
inches in 25 courses of bricks^ A view of this temple is 
given in Plate XVI. 

There are the remains of twoother brick temples dose by, 
of w'hich one Is a complete ruin* A portion of the sanctum 
of the other still remains. It is 6 feet 6 inches square inside, 
with its roof formed entirely of overlapping courses of bricks. 
There are two courses of bricks in each lap, 5^ inches high, 
with a projection of 9 inches in seven laps. The ruined 
temple, 15 feet to the north, has a pilaster with a figure of 
Naraslngha, 5 feet high and 17 inches broad, lying on the 
mound. 

The largest temple of Sirpur is represented by a shapeless 
mound, now known as the Surang,” or Gallery, from the 
narrow passages which were found on its excavation. Its 
terrace or platform w'as raised about 30 feet above the ground 
on numerous parallel walls, w'hose roofs formed the door of 
the temple, white the narrow passages between them have 
remained to puztle the visitors of the present day. Mr. Beg< 
lar, who saw the Surang mound shortly after its excavation, 
has shown conclusiveiy that these parallel w'alls forming the 
passages were intended for the support of the floor of the 
platform and temple. 

The inscription slab, which was found in this temple duKng 
the excavations, is now deposited in the Raypur Museum. 
The upper right corner is broken off, and the right side Is gen. 
erally in bad condition ; but on the left side I find the name of 
Sri Siva Gupta Raja in the 9th line. I conclude, therefore, 
that the temple was built in his time or about 475 to 300 A.D. 

A detailed account of this temple has been given by 
Mr. Beglar^ with many curious traditions regarding it. I was 
Informed that a gallery ran from this temple to the Rakela 
T 4 I on the east, and another to the Mah 4 nadi on the west. 

A R 4 ni in former days used to live in the Surang, which was 
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her palace, and from it she went every day by the gallery to 
bathe in the Mahdnadi River, The people are unanimous In 
attributing the erection of the temple to Babhru^vihana, 
about whom many fabulous tales are still current. Fie is be¬ 
lieved to ha\'e left immense wealth, sulbcient to ftxsd the 
whole world for two days and a half, ft is said to have been 
buried near some banyan and pipal trees on the bank of 
the Rakela Til. 

Immediately outside the Gandheswara Temple on the east 
there is a square enclosure surrounded xvlth walls of cut 
stone, which the people call the Chota-Kila, or “Little h'ort.” 
But as the walls arc only 4 feet thick ; and as the whole space 
is only 350 feet by 200 feet, I have no doubt that llie enclo¬ 
sure was nothing more than the surrounding walls of a great 
temple. In fact, there is a ruined mound in the middle of 
the enclosure overgrown with jungle, hut covered with out 
stones which can only be the remains of a temple. On the 
west side of the Chota-Kila several sculptures are collected 
at a place called Ocvi-ka-thin, which derives its name from 
the principal statue of MahesAsuri Devi, who is represented, 
as usual, w'ith eight arms killing the buffalo demon. There is 
a second statue of the goddess as Durgi with four arms, 
seated on a lion. There is also a cow-faced goddess with 
eight arras, sitting on a bull j and, on the jamb of a temple- 
door, there is a figure of the Jumna River standing on her 
tortoise. In the north-east comer of the enclosure there is 
a square well of 6 feet 4 Inches wide. On a broken pilaster, 

I foot 8 Inches broad, 1 observed a female figure 5 feet 9 
inches high from neck to base. This probably shows that the 
old temple which once stood on this site was of the same 
style as the Lakshman temple and the RAjlva-tochana Tem¬ 
ple at Rijim. 

There are numerous broken figures and other remains 
scattered about the vicinity of the Chota-Kila. Amongst 
them I observed a small temple with a garuda over the door¬ 
way, and a lintel of another temple with a four-armed Vishnu 
in the middle. A pilaster, 20 inches broad, bore the figure 
of the skeleton goddess Kill tramplmg on a man. As this 
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is of exactly the same size as the pilaster inside the Chota- 
Kila, I presume that it also must have belonged to the old 
temple. 

At the south-west angle of the Chota-Ktla, near a broken 
temple, if found a colossal head of Buddha, iS inches high, 
with the usual curly hair and long split ears. The great 
size of this head shows that Buddhism must once have been 
flourishing in Sirpur; but the absence of any other remains, 
not only here, but also at R&jim, would seem to prove that 
Buddhism was eventually suppressed, and, perhaps, carefully 
rooted out by the utter ruin of all its temples and statues. 

The Rakela TAi is a fine sheet of water about half a mile 
to the east of the Gandheswara Temple. It is about 250 or 
300 yards square, and to the south there is a ruined fort of 
about the same dimension. The tank is famous for the pos. 
session of the Paras, or Philosopher’s Stone, whose touch 
changes all metals to gold. In ancient days it is said that a 
shepherd of Sirpur " noticed a strange goat, which joined his 
flock every day and left in the evening. One evening he fal¬ 
lowed it, when it went straight to the Rakela Til, and dis¬ 
appeared under the water. While the shepherd (goat herd) 
was looking on in wonder, a stone was thrown towards him 
from the water, and a voice said, “ This is the reward of your 
labour.” On seeing it was only a stone, the goat herd struck 
it back into the water with hisi«/(tfri (axe), saying “ What 
sort of reward is this for my labour?” But when he found 
that his kulkdrihSkd been changed into gold, he looked for 
the stone, but in vain, as it had disappeared." 

10.—KUNWARA. 

The fine and large old village of Kunwara is situated (4 
miles to the north of Ray pur, a little to the left or west of the 
high road leading to BilAspurand Ratanpur. Its foundation 
is attributed to Raja Kunwat, and a large tank is assigned to 
his queen as the Rflni Talao. Like most old places, Kun- 
wara is surrounded by numerous tanks. To the south there 
is a group of four small stone temples on the bank of the 
Michni Tank, all of which have lost their entrance porticoes. 
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There were formerly several other and much larger temples in 
the vlllagej, especially two Jain temples which stood in the part 
still named Milkam-bAri, or the " MAlkam Garden." These 
were given up by Khub-chand Baniya {a Jain) to Mr. Read, 
the Deputy Commissioner, and were dismantled by Muham¬ 
mad Yakub, overseer, to make the causeway across the bed 
of the Kulhin River, near which there are several carved 
stones now lying. The stone steps of two tanks, named 
Dint TAl and Bhor Tdl, were also taken for the same purpose. 
Even the pillars were carried off ; but some statues were 
left behind, which are now lying about the village. Accord¬ 
ing to Khub-chand himself, three temples in the village were 
pulled down, as well as the two Jain temples at M&lkam. It 
is admitted that the tops of these were in a ruinous state 
previously. They also were Jain temples. 

To the west of the village there is a ruined temple 
feel square with a figure of Siva still standing inside. 

The four temples to the south of the village are still stand¬ 
ing without their porticoes. Perhaps they were spared on ac¬ 
count of their small size, as they would not have furnished 
enough materials for a single causeway. All of them are 
said to be of the same age as the Jain temple at Arang. But, 
as these four are Brahmanical temples, it is probable that the 
tradition refers only to the Jain temples of ICunwara, which 
have been destroyed, 

A temple is only 8 feet to inches square outside, with its 
drartothe east. It contains a standing statue of Vishnu 
with four arms. It has several lines of plain mouldings below, 
Mrdth a pyramid of curved sides surmounted by a massive 
pinnacle. It once had a portico in front, as shown by the 
two pilasters to the right and left of the doorway. A broken 
piUar lying close by is 13^ inches square. 

B temple, at 10 feet to the north of A, is only 6 feet 7 
inches square. The door is to the east, so as to let the rays 
of the rising sun fall on the Litigam enshrined inside. It 
also had once a portico, but the two outer pillars are now 

gone. Close by to the north there are two figures of the bull 
Nandi. 
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C temple stands 25 feet to the east of A and B. U ts 
only 6 feet square outside, with its door towards the east. It 
is now empty, but it formerly held a Liitgam. 

D temple is 25 feet to the east of C. It is 7 feet 1 
inch long by 5 feet 7 inches broad outside, with the door to 
the west facing the other temples. It probably held the 
figure of the goddess K^li, which is now standing under a 
tamarind tree close by. 

There are no names attached to any of these temples, 
which is the more remarkable, as the names of nearly a 
dozen tanks still remain. These are as follows:—t, RAni 
SAgar* 3, Bura Sftgar; 3, Nana Toraij 4, PhatkAri TAI; 5, 
Donu TAl; 6, Bhor TAI; 7, Lila TAl; 8, Nakti-nava TAI ; 9, 
Khomna TAl; lo, MAbar TAl; it, MichniTAl; near the 
temples. 

There are also several Sati monuments at Kunwara, of 
which one under a tamarind tree is certainty old. ll is an 
octagonal shaft, with a square base and a square top, surmount¬ 
ed by a pinnacle something like that of a temple. 

ii.^SlMGA. 

Simga is a flourishing old town on the right bank of the 
Seo, or SeonAth River, 39 miles to the north of Raypur, on 
the high road to BtlAspur and Ratanpur. There is a fine birge 
tank to the south of the town with several modern brick 
temples. The only old monuments are the Sati pillars, of 
which one has been sketched by Mr. Beglar. This pillar, 
which is now in the Raypur Museum, is one of the most 
highly ornamented Sail monuments that I have seen. It 
has a square base changing to 8, 16, and 32 sides as it rises, 
with four square faces above, containing lotus flowers on three 
sides and two female hands placed upright on the fourth face. 
Its top is a blunt cone. There was once an inscription on 
the base, which is now almost obliterated. 

Simga stands in an important position where the road 
from Raypur divides into two, one going to the westward to 
Sahaspur and Kawarda, and so on to Mandala and Jabjilpur, 
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the Other going to the northward to Bilispur, Ratanpur, and 
Soh^gpiiTj and so on to Rewa. 

13 .—KAWARDA, 

Kawarda, or Kamarda, is the head*Quarter5 of a RAj" 
Gond chief of old family, ft is pleasantly situated on the 
SAnkri River, near the foot qf the SAle-tekri range of hills, 
about 6o miles to the north-east of Raypur, and 65 or 70 
miles to the west of BilAspur. The town is a large one for 
this part of the country, and is said to be still increasing. 

The name of the SAnkri River is said to be mentioned in 
the great inscription of theMarwa or Dulha Deo Temple, near 
Boram Deo. There is a modem temple dedicated to RAma- 
Chandra which possesses many remains of architecture and 
sculpture of some temple of former days. There are 
several fine old pillars and bases, w'lth several jambs of 
doonvays, ornamented with twisted snakes carved upon them, 
like those at RAjim and other places. There is also a loose 
slab, with t3 lines of a much worn inscription. 


J3.—BORAM-DEO. 

The^ Great Temple of Boram Deo, or Buram Deo, is men¬ 
tioned m the Gazetteer of the Central Provinces as being 
probably the most ancient building In the Chattisgarh district 
—that IS, if the date imerted on its tablet can he relied an. 
This date was read as Samvat 160, which could not, of course, 
refer to the era of VikramAditya, as the writer of the article 
supposed, when he gave its equivalent as A.D. 103 I 
thought barely possible that it might, perhaps, refer to the 
Chedi or Kalachun era, which dates from A.D. 349, as this 
would bring It down to A.D. 409. My surprise was, therefore, 
very ^eat when I found that the date had been simply 
misread, and that it was actually the most recent of all the 
mscriptions at Boram Deo. The record is engraved on the 
lett jamb of the southern door of the temple, and its date is 
s.rnply Samvat 1608, or A.D, 1551, The mistake is the more 
noteworthy as the date had already been published by Sir 
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R. Jenkins as Samval 1609'. The templtr, howeveJTp is a very 
fine old build ingj and I am glad that J was induced to 
visit it. 

The temple of Boram Deo is situated in a small circular 
valley of the Mekala range of hills near the village of Chapri. 
I r miles to the east of the tow^n of Kawarda^ or Kamarda, 
as It is written in the maps. The valley is about one mile 
in diameterp with two narrow openings on the castp which are 
covered by a long low ridgCp standing out about a quarter of 
a mile from the foot of the range. The village of Chapri lies 
in the southern gap behind the ridge. The Boram Deo 
temple stands at the western end of a long embankment 
which forms a large lake at the north side of the valley. 

This temple of Boram Deo is often quoted as a proof of 
the antiquity of the Gond rule in Chattisgarh* 1 have already 
disposed of its antiquity as based on a misreading of a 
modern inscription. [ can now add that its attribution to 
the Gonds is equally ivichout foundation. The temple w^as 
certainly not dedicated to the Gond deity Boram Deo, but 
to V^ishnu, whose image is placed over the middle of the 
three entrances. It is said that the figure of the snake-god 
is the only image inside the temple ; but this was not the case 
at the time of my visits as there was a large figure of a 
bearded man sitting with joined hands, w^hich t take to be 
the image of the Raja's religious adviser. It is 3 feet 
7 inches high and J foot ii inches broad, and has three in¬ 
scriptions on the pedestal. The lowermost bears the date Of 
Samvat 840 during the reign of Sri GopAla Deva, It is a much 
larger sculpture than the N4ga, and also of much better exe¬ 
cution. On the pedestal of this figure there is a Raja on 
horseback, with art attendant behind carrying an umbrella, and 
a female offering food to the horse* To the right is a Jogi 
seated with his knees bound* The horseman I take to be 
the founder of the temple, and the Jogi is probably the same 
as the large-bearded figure* The actual builder of the temple 
would seem to have been Laksbana Deva R4ya, together 
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with his son R4ma RAya, and his queens DhAli Devi, SundhA 
Devi, R 4 jA Devi, PadmA Devi, SiJA Devi, and BAlA Devi. 

The real sculpture that belonged to the 'temple is now 
standing under a tree a few paces to the eastward. It is a 
large group of Vishnu and Lakshmi sitting on Gamd. Vishnu 
has the usual four arms, holding the club, shell and discus. 
The sculpture is 3 feet 9 inches high and 2 feet broad. As 
Vishnu is represented with his wife, the temple must have 
been dedicated to Lakshmi NArAyana. Under the same tree 
there is a second group of Vishnu and Lakshmi, 1 foot to 
inches high and 1 foot 9 inches broad. 

The date of Saravat 840, if referred to the Chedi era of 
A.D. 249—0, will be equivalent to A.D. J0S9. But this can 
hardly be the date of the. temple, unless the record of the 
ubiquitous ‘^Magardhwaja Jogi, 700/' which is carved on 
one of the jambs, can be referred to some later era than that 
of Chedi, which would make it equivalent to A.D. 949. 
The temple itself must, therefore, be older. Perhaps it migh t 
be referred to the Saka era of 78 A, 0 ., which would make 
It equal to A.D. 918. The style of the characters forbids its 
eing referred to the VikramAditya era, which would throw 
back the date to 840-57-783 A.D. As the Chedi date 
would accord pretty well with the visit of the Jogi, i think 
t at It may be accepted as at least a useful approximation to 
the true age of the temple. 

But whatever may be the date of the Boram Deo temple, 
whether It be assigned to the loih, the nth, or the lath 
century, it is certain that its founder must have been both 
wealthy and powerful, as it is one of the most richly deco¬ 
rated temp es that I have seen. Unfortunately the name of 
Kaja GopAla Deva does not occur in any of the lists to 
which I have access. There are, however, two BhupAlas in 

»><I as Goplla 

nd BhupAla are absolutely synonymous terms, as in the well- 

dITIi ‘".f J think it 

inscription may belong to one of them. The 

i^Wf fr preceding jAjalla Deva, the 

grandfather of Ptithw Deva, who was reigning [n A.D. 1145 
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and I ISO* The approximate date of Bhupiftia will, therefore, Fall 
early in the !Olh century, which agrees very closely with the 
date of A,D* 918, if the Saha era be taken for the inscription. 
Blit if, as seems more probable, the Chedi Samvat should be 
taken, the date of 140 + 249 A.D. 1089, agrees exactly 
with the period of Bhup^ia Singha Deva, as calculated by Mr. 
Chisholm in his account of the Chattisgarh district. Hut 
the temple must certainly be older than A.D, 1089, if we are 
to refer the record of " Magardhwaja Jogi, 700." on ihe jamb 
of the southern door, to the Chedi era. From the state of tho 
characters 1 should not place Magardhwaja earlier than 1300 
A.D. Perhaps his date of 700, if it be a date, may be 
referred to the Sri Harsha era which would bring him down to 
A.D. 1306. 

The temple of Bqrara Deo, or Buram I>eo, Is built on the 
common plan of most of the mediaeval temples, with a square 
Mandapa, or hall, leading through a small anturd^^ or anie- 
room. into the sanctumThe temple faces the east, and 
has three entrances on the north, south, and east sides. Its 
extreme dimensions are 60 feet in length by 40 feet in breadth. 
The Mandapa is iS feet square inside, with four central pillars 
8 feet apart and 1 a side pillars or pilasters let into the sur¬ 
rounding walls. Each entrance has a small porch or ante¬ 
room 8 feet by 4 feet. The floor of the hall Is rai^d S feet 
above the ground; but the floor of the sanctum is on the 
ground-level, and Is reached by a descent of 5 steep steps 
from its ante-room. The sanctum is nearly 9 square, 
and at present contains a Lingam, which shows that the name 
of Boram Deo must be posterior to the time when the figuie 
of Vishnu was removed to make way for the symbol of Siva. 
The name of Boram Deo was, no doubt, imposed by the Goods, 
when they came into power. This probably took place between 
five and six hundred years ago, as I found several Sati monu¬ 
ments dated early in the 15^^ century of the Vikramiditya 
Samvat. The earliest certain dale is Samvat 1422, or A,D. 
1365, and there are others of 1430* ’433 p *445- These 
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are all Sati records, and I take them to belong to the Gonds, 
Iwcause ihe Haihayas had an era of their own named the Chedi 
Samvat and the Kalachuri Sam vat j which Is used In all their 
inscriptions. 

The Mandapa of Boram Deo has a low roof of overlap, 
ping stones Inside, but the outside is broken. The tower of 
the sanctum is complete up to the circular amalaka fruit, 
which forms the base of the pinnacle. On the cast side of 
the tower there is a veiy highly ornamented circular opening, 
which was most probably Intended to lessen the pressure over 
the entrance to the sanctum. The walls are decorated with 
three rows of figures of Vishnu and his different AvaUras, 
with Siva, K^Ii, and Ganesa, and many obscene groups. In 
the uppermost row the figures are i foot In height. In the 
middle row foot, and in the lower row 3 feet in height. 
The plinth consists of four mouldings, rising to 4 feet. The 
upper course is ornamented with a continuous procession of 
elephants and lions very boldly sculptured. The tower is 
complete up to the top of the Amalaka fruit, but the top of 
the pinnacle is gone. ^ 


Immediately to the north of Boram Deo there is an old 
red brick temple of a peculiar plan, which was first noticed by 
Mr. Beglar in the Great Temple at Udaypur in Malwa. There 
are the usual projections on each of the three faces of the 
sanctum, but the short angular projections which join the 
faces are not nght angles as is usual, but acute and obtuse 
angles, whose points are laid out on the circumference of 
a circle In the Udaypur and other examples given by 
Mr. Beglar, these projections are all acute angles of‘equal su ' . 
but the present case is quite unique, as the central angulai^ 
projection is larger than the projection on each side. The 
points of the angles also are broken by two indents, which add 

very much to the general effect of the exteHor view of the 
Duilding. 


. '“'l "o ManJaja, but ,imply 

a poreh m from of the entrance on the east. Tbe sanctum. 
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hoTvever, is of the same size as that of Boram DeOj and the 
tower would, thereforep have been of about the same heighu 
But the upper half of the tower Is entirely gonep and only a 
few carved bricks^ which were found in clearing away the 
surrounding nibbishp now remain to show that the exterior 
was not quite plain. 

The porchp or entrance lo the sanctum, was built entirely 
of stone, of which one outer pillar and three pilasters still 
remain standings Inside there Is an Argha iu stiu, which 
shows that this was a Lingam shrine dedicated to Siva. A 
small group of Hara-Gauri also declares the same thing. 
There is a second group of a king and queen with crowns on 
their heads, and their hands joined in an attitude of worship. 
This group most probably represents the founders of the 
temple^ There is nothing to show the age of the building; 
but it IS probably of about the same age as Boram Deo. 

Close by there is a small brick temple m ruins- All the 
front portion is gone^ and only the brick wall and parts of the 
two side walls now remainK This temple was, however^ a very 
small one, as the sanctum was only 44 feet square inside^ and 
only 8 feet square outside. Its dome was formed by overlap¬ 
ping bricks, in 15 laps of tw^o bricks each, the bricks being 
^2 by 64 by inches. 

About half a mile to the south there are two other templesj 
one without name, and the other known as Dulha Deo and 
Marwa MahaL 

The nameless temple is a Lingam shrine with a small 
figure of Durgl over the entrance, with Siva himself and P 4 t- 
vati on the jambs. The building is upwards of 7 feet square 
Inside, and rather more than 15 feet square outside. It is 
curious as being built of stone inside and of brick plastered 
outside. The roof of the sanctum is formed of large slabs 
placed so as to cover the comers from centre to centre of 
each side. This is repeated four times, a^nd the small square 
thus left IS covered by a single stone. 

The temple of Dulha Deo, known also as the Marwa or 
Mandwa Mahah is a large Lingam temple built on the usu:?l 
plan^ with an open square Mandapa in front of the sanctum 
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The true n^me of the temple has been lost since the general 
acceptance of the popular appellations mentioned above, 
which were given the Gond villagers. The open pillared 
hall reminded them of the open shed, supported on wooden 
pillars and ornamented with flowers, which is prepared on 
most festive occasions, but more particularlv for marriage fes¬ 
tivities. Marwa and Mandwa are only corrupt forms of 
Mandapa, and the other name of Dulha means pimply the 
** bridegroom.” Both names, therefore, refer to the open shed 
erected for the celebration of w'eddings. 

This temple faces the west. It is built entirely of stone, 
and is of much coarser construction, and therefore of much 
later date than the fine temple of Boram Deo. In the 
Mandapa there is a loose slab, broken in two pieces, which is 
covered with a long inscription in modem N^ari characters. 
Its date is curiously described as "'Vikrama Saka, 1406, Jaya- 
n 4 ma Samvatsara,” This Is clearly intended for the Vikra- 
m 4 ditya era, and is therefore equivalent to A.D. 1^49, which 
corresponded In its latter half with the Jaya Samvatsara of 
the 60-year cycle of Jupiter, according to the northern reckon¬ 
ing.' 

The Mandapa, or open hall, of Dulha Deo is 31 feet square, 
leading into a small ante-room in front of the sanctum, which 
is 14^ feet square outside. The chamber inside is 11 feet 
4 inches by 8 feet 10 inches. The roof of the Mandapa is 
supported on four rows of square pillars, 15 inches square, with 
a few plain mouldings, but no carvings of any kind. The 
centre pillars are 8 feet high, while the side pillars resting on 
the low walls are only 4 feet inch high. The roof of the 
Mandapa is formed by three courses of overlapping stones in 
each square, closed by a single stone at top ornamented 
with a lotus flower. 

The tower of the temple is built entirely of granite, which 
has once been plastered. It has two rows of sculptures out- 
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Side, nearly all of which are obscene. In the centre of each 
of the three faces there is a small niche now empty. 

The inscription Is 5 feet 3 inches long by 2 feet 3 inches 
broad, and contains 37 lines. It is nearly complete; but has 
not yet been translated. It is said to contain a genealogy of 
32 kings, which, if they were generations, would place the 
earliest of them 550 years before the date of the record, or 
about A.D. 3 oo, 

Both of the large temples are surrounded by Sati pillars. 
The oldest near Boram Deo are uninscribed, but there are 
several with inscriptions of the t5th century of the Vikrami- 
ditya Sam vat. In two cases the era is verified by the mention 
of the name of one of the 60 years of Jupiter's cycle. 

One of these Sati pillar inscriptions has the date recorded 
as follows !— 

Swastt! Sam vat !430 Samayo. 

SiddhJlrtlia n&ma Samvachhara. 

** Be it auapicioual In the Samvat year 1430, the year (of JupiterJ 
named Siddhirtha. 

The year J430 Sam vat corresponds to A.D. i 373 p which was 
also the year Siddhirtha according to the reckoning of 
Northern India. 

A second Sati inscription runs thus— 

r—Sam vat 1445, Bhftva nAma Samva(t)aarej Aswt na, 

2 — Sudi 13, Some-KumAra Jhipadu putra soma Mehara, 

3— Sati MAlhai. 

" In the Samvat year 1443, in the year of (Jupiter) named Bblva, 
in Aswina, on the 13th day of the waxing moon, Monday, the widow 
of Prince jbApadas’ son SOma became a Sati." 

It is a curious fact that if the dates of these two inscrip¬ 
tions are reckoned in the Chedi era of 350 A.D. —i, the 
years 1679 and 1694 A.D, will agree with the two named 
years of the Jupiter cycle, according to the reckoning in use 
in Southern India. But fortunately the week day settles the 
date, which would otherwise be doubtful, as belonging to the 
Vikram&ditya era, as it agrees exactly with that reckoning. 
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and disagrees with that of the Chedi era. A copy of this in¬ 
scription is given in the accompanying ptate.^ 

In my account of the temple ! have mentioned the dated 
inscription which is recorded on the pedestal of the seated 
bearded figure which now stands inside. There are four in¬ 
scriptions on this statue, copies of which are given in the ac¬ 
companying plate.’ The two' longer inscriptions are each 
divided into two portions by the dress of the figure. They 
are apparently complete, although a few of the letters are 
doubtful. I read them as follows :— 

A.— 1 —Sri RAma Murti Vt 

2- ^JAni Purushotma Visuka^ 

3— K^nho Sakaia Kafa Pravtna. 

B-— 1 —Lakhana D^iva Rdyd V 4 su Purdinii^ 

2 Rdya Suta^ Gaja Singhap Rdni Manl Devi, SundhA Devi, 

3 —RAja Devip PadmA Devi^ Sfla Devi^ VAtsa Devi. 

The two smaller inscriptions, I read as follows 

C,—I—Samvat 840 , fA ♦ IcA. 

2—Sri GopAla Dcva RAjye, 

—T—Uma Makeswarap Sundaratara, 

2—SAdhu DliAngu Sutena KAritam. 

From these records it would appear that the image was 
dedicated by Lakhana Deva Raja, and the members of his 
family, in the Samvat year 840, duHng the reign of Sri Gopdia 
Deva, 


14—SAHASPUR. 

In the XVth volume of the Asiatic Researches, page 506, 
Sir R. Jenkins mentions an inscription on an image standing 
under a tamarind tree, near a tank at Sahaspur. The image 
IS still there, and is still known as Sahasra-iaAu orthe hundred- 
armed, which is a title of Sahasra Arjuna, the progenitor of 
the Haihaya race of Chedi. The date is quoted as S. 934 
Kirtika Sudi 5, Budhwar. But the day 0/ the month is the 
15th budi. and not the 5tb. 
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Sahaspur is the residence of the Gond Ciiief of Lahara 
Sahaspur. It is [2 miles to the south.west of Kamarda, and 
6o miles to the north-west of Raypur< The name is written 
Sahespsr In Sir R. Jenkins’s notice of the inscriptions of 
Chattisgarh.’ The inscribed statue of Safiasra Baku still 
occupies its old position under a tamarind tree near the tank. 
The image is also called Sahasra Arjuna. The inscription Is 
engraved on the base of the statue, and is in very fair condi¬ 
tion. It is dated in Samvai gj4, Kdrtika Sudi /j, Budhe^ or 
on “ Wednesday, the isth of the waxing moon of Kdrtika 
in the year 934, or A.D. 1183." That the Samvat here 
mentioned is the Chedi or Kaiachurt era Is proved by the 
correspondence of the week day, as the 15th of Kattika Sudi 
in A.D. 1183 was a Wednesday. I conclude, therefore, that 
this part of Chattisgarh, at the end of the 12th century A.D,, 
must have been subject to the Haihaya princes. It is quite 
possible, however, that the actual ruler of the district in which 
Sahaspur is situated may have been a Gond tributary of the 
Haihaya Raja of Mahakosala. 

The inscription on the base of the statue consists of 4 
short lines, followed by 4 half lines on the left, giving the 
names of the donor's family, and by 2^ lines on the right 
giving the date. The Raja Is named Vasa Pala,and the whole 
of the upper four lines are taken up with his praises. He 
was equal to Guru (Vrihaspati) in eloquence, and to Bala in 
liberality. He was beautiful as K&ma Deva, and as skilful 
in war as K^rtikcya, a destroyer of his enemies, and a protec¬ 
tor like Siva. His Queen w'as Lakshina Devihis sons w‘ere 
Prince Bhoja Deva and Prince Raja Deva, and his daughter 
was the Princess JAsalia Devi. 

As this record Is only one year later than the KhArod * in¬ 
scription of Ratna Deva, which is dated in Chedi Samvat 933, 
Raja Yasa PAla must have been a feudatoiy of Ratna Deva, 
the Haihaya Raja of Ratanpur. It seems probable, however, 
that he vras a Haihaya himself, as his inscription is engraved 
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on a statue of Sahasra Arjuna, the ancestor of all the HaU 
liayas. As the town of Sahaspur also derives its name 
from Sahasra^Arjuna, the Sahaspur family was almost certainly 
a scion of the Ratanpur Haihayas up to the end of the tath 
century, and therefore the Goods, who now hold this part of 
Chattisgarh had not succeeded in displacing the Haihayas. 

IS—KANKALL 

Sir R. Jenkins mentions two inscriptions near a ruined 
pagoda named '* Borea of Pandria." One of these, which was 
broken into three pieces and incomplete, had no date. The 
other is said to have been dated in 845.' The pagoda is 
now known as that of KankS^li after the figure of K a n ka li 
Devi, which is now lying outside her ruined temple in an 
old deserted fort, 3 miles to the north-west of the village of 
Boria, in the small state of Kamarda. The fort is about ao 
miles to the north of Kamarda. 

No trace of the broken inscription could be found any- 
W'here, and I feel rather doubtful whether I succeeded in 
getting the dated inscription which was read as S. 849. I 
got one dated inscription, but the date, though doubtful, Is 
certainly not 849. I read it as Samvat 910. It is engraved 
on the pedestal of a royal bearded figure, who is seated with 
hands joined in adoration. It consists of three long lines 
opening with Swash' Sri Vijaya Raja Jasa Rdja Deva* 

A second inscription on another figure has three short lines 
opening with Sri ^asa Raja Deva, It has no date. 

A third inscription gives only the name Deyaddsa; and a 
fourth records the name of the ubiquitous Jogi " Sri Maga- 
radhwajaf yoo. ” As his name, which has now been found in 
some nine or ten different places, is always accompanied with 
the same number 7*^, while the characters in which he writes 
his name do not appear to be older than about A.D. laob 
or 1300, his date seems uncertain, [ have hitherto thought 
that the 700 might be referred to the Chedi era, which would 

' A>i>tie ftEs»4fclin, Vol. xy,so®. 
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place him in 7oo+®49^ A-D. 949p or considerably earlier than 
the date of Jasa Raja's temple. Exactly the same difficulty 
confronts us with the Jogi's record on the jamb of the tem¬ 
ple door of Boram DeOi. The oldest inscription found ther^J 
is engraved on the base of a bearded statue, during the 
reign of Raja GopAla Deva, and is dated in Samvat 840, or 
A. Dp 1089. if rtrferred to the Chedi era. A possible expla¬ 
nation of this difficulty might be that the two bearded statues 
do not actually refer to the building of temples, which would 
therefore be older than A.D. 949, when Magar-dhw^aja 
recorded his name^ But it seems much more likely that the 
Jogi's date, if it be a date, should be referred to some later 
era; perhaps to that of Sri Harsha, w^hich w^ould place him 
in 606+700—A.D. J306. 

The fort in which the temple stands is a square of^550 
feet side- The figure of KankAli Devi is 3J feet high, 
Htid has 18 arms, which hold, amongst other objects, a bow 
and arrow', a shield, a trident, a human head^ &c. There 
is also a standing figure of Siva, 4 feet in height, with a tri¬ 
dent, and close by a figure of Ganesa. 

The date of the long inscription is unfortunately some¬ 
what doubtful ; as the figures are crowded together. Ap¬ 
parently they are intended for Samvat mOp which, referred 
to the Saka era, would be equivalent to A.D. uSS, a date 
not incomptible with the characters of the inscription. If 
referred to the Chedi era, the date would be 349'^ 1 1 10-^ 
*359 A.D., which certainly seems to be too late. 

I read this inscription as follows ^ 

i,—Swasti Sri Vi jay a Raja Jasa Raja Deva Mahiriaakasya ta^ya 
Ma}ia Atn&tya lltAkura MAJna tasya. 

3.—Tramati sreshtha ThAkura PAlna nAuia Visnata tasya MAia 
Bllnap tasya putri BAhonAnra Vianata Usya pitusya mo— 

3.-^** prlaAdam atipitam Sivam, Samvat i t 10 Siitradhflra Dhl- 
tanidhara. 

Several of the letters are doubtfulp but, as well as [ can 
make them out, this inscription records the buildings of a 
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temple {prdsdde) by the twoThAkurs Malna and Palna during 
the reign of Jasa R 4 )a Deva. This Prince I take to be 
the same person as Yasa Raja of the Sahaspur inscription, 
as their dates correspond within five years. 

There is also a second short inscription of the same king, 
which was set up by jAgu, the Danda*nAyaka, or "Minister 
of J ustice," 

16.—RAM MAG AR. 

The palace of the Gond Rajas of Garha Mandala is 
situated on the south bank of the Narbada, where the river 
makes a sudden sweep to the south-west between thickly 
wooded banks that come down to the water’s edge. The 
palace, which is 80 feet above the river, commands a view 
of both reaches of the river; and the selection of such a 
site shows that the Gond Prince Hridayeswara must have 
had some appreciation of the beauty of the spot. 

The palace of the king, called the Moti Mahal, is a qua¬ 
drangle 212 feet in length by 200 feet in breadth outside, with 
a courtyard inside of 167 feet by 156. There is nothing 
worthy of particular note about the building. The centre rooms 
are long and narrow; but the side rooms are generally small, 
and must have been very hot. One mile and a half to the 
east is a small building which is said to have been the palace 
of a RhAgela RAni, that is, of a lady of the family of the 
Rewa Raja. At a short distance from the Moti Mahal, there 
is a lofty building, called the palace of Ral Bhagat, the 
DewAn of Raja Hridayeswara, or Hirde SAh, as he is more 
commonly styled. 

About roo feet to the south-west of the Moti Mahal, 
there is a Hindu temple which is strikingly like a Muham¬ 
madan tomb. It was built by RAni Sundari, the wife of 
Hirde SAh, who dedicated it to Vishnu, and placed in it 
*' images of Vishnu, Siva. Ganesa, DurgA, and the Sun.’* The 
images of S&rya and Ganesa, which are each upwards of 3 
feet in height, remain inside, but the others are gone. The 
inscription slab which recorded the genealogy of the Gond 
Rajas and the building of the temple has been placed b the 
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Moil Mahal for safety. The temple is a square building of 
56 feet each side. There is a square room in the middle, of ig 
feet side, covered by a dome^ with a smaU*domed room at 
each corner^ and an open veranda in the middle of each 
side. Externally the building is just like a Muhammadan 
Tomb^ or a modem Bengali Pancha-Ratna temple. On the 
east side the two pillars of the veranda have fallen, but the 
mortar is so good that the roof still remains intact. 

This long inscription was translated by Captain Fell; but^ 
as the transtation was not published until after his death, 
there are a few errors In the reading of the names which 
ivouidp no doubt, have been avoided had he lived to publish 
the translation himself.^ In a prefatory note H. H. Wilson 
says that— 

'‘The Garha Mandala inscription is remarkable for the genealogy 
of a race of princes who eKtrciscd the sovereignty over part of 
Central Bindustaii, In which the enumeration much exceeds that of 
any inscription yet discovered. A very moderate computation will 
place the origin of the family In the commencement of the seventh 
century, as, if w^e allow an average of twenty years to the reign of 
each of the fifty^two princes prior to Hridaya in 1617* tve shall 
deduct 1,040 years from that date, and consequently place the acces¬ 
sion of Vidava Raja in 627," 

Many years later a list of these Gond Rajas was pub¬ 
lished by Sleeman with the lengths of reigns, which he must 
Have obtained from the descendants of the Raja's Ministers^ 
as they are not given in the inscription. The record opens 
in a very simple manner.* 

'* In the province of G^dhA there w'as a prince named Yidava 
RAya, a receptacle for the waters of battle. His son was MAdhava 
'Sinha, w^hose son was JagannAtha, from whom was descended Raghu- 
nAtha, whose son was Rudra Deva; his son was VlhAri Sinha, who$e 
son was VAsudeva, from him was GopAla SAhi, from whom was de¬ 
scended BhupAla SAhi; whose son was GopinAthaj w'hose son was 
prince RAmAchandra, whose son was SutatAna Sinha, whose son was 
Harthara Deva, whose son wa5 Krishna Deva ; from whom sprung Jaga 
Sinha, whose son was MahA Sinha, whose son was Durjana Malla, 
whose son was Yasaskarnna, whose son was PratApAdityat whose son 

* Adiitie Vol^ XV, 43®. 

» Aiifttic RcHAtchH^ Vol XV, 
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was His son -was Manal^ara Slnha^ whose son was 

Govinda Sinha^ from whom was Rlmachandra, whose son was Karnno 
tha-ratoa-Sioha, whose son was KamaiA-nayanaj whose son was the 
prince Narahan Deva i Vira Sinha was his offsprings to whom was 
born a good son named Tribhuvana Raya^ who^e son was Prlthlvi 
RAja;, whose son was Bhiratichandra^ whose son was hladana ^inhap 
whose son was Ugra Seva; his son was RAma SAhi (/rom w^hom was 
descended TArAchandra, whose son was Udaya Sinhaj/w'hose son was 
BhAnumitra^ whose son was Ehav'Ani DAsa^ whose son was Siva, 
w hose son was named HanoArAyanSj, whoso son was Sabala Sinha, 
whose son was RAja Sinha, whose son was Dad i ray a, whose son 
was Goraksha DAsa, whose son was Arjuna Sinha. 

** 13,—^To whom was bom SangrAma Sahi, who was the fire of 
general deatruction to the heaps of his cotton-like foeSp and upon 
the appearance of whose majesty pervading the universe the mid- 
day sun became as a spark. 

" i4r —Wishing to conquer this w^hote earthy he destroyed fifty- 
two fortressesj, (considered) impregnablOp by their ramparts and 
bastions^ equally the thiinderboltj. and firm on the peaks of mountains. 

*■'15,—The son of this gem amongst monarch^ was Dalapati of 
unsullied famep whose renown the lord of serpents (Sesha) was long 
amcious to chauntp but whose mouths could not compfetely accomplish 
his praise. 

—Even those (princes) of morose dispositions continually 
embraced the dust of the leet of (this monarch) whose hands were 
always moist with waters of the charily, (who was) intent on his re¬ 
membrance of Hari^ the protector of those in his powerj and the 
guileless cherisher of his subjects. 

17.—His consort, DurgAvati was as prosperity itself to the for¬ 
tunes of the petitioners, beautiful as the image of virtue, the acme 
[boundary] of the good fortune of this earth. 

"MS.—Upon the decease of the sovereign of the universe^ she 
installed her son, the fortunate YiranAriyana, three years old, in the 
seat of royalty. 

** 19.—By her own renown, famed in the three worlds, she made 
this whole earth, as it were, to change its appearsncep by immensely 
high golden dwellings, as an unlimited splendid HemAchala, by the 
heaps .of precious jems scattered everywhercp as a mine of innu- 
mcTable jewels, and by the herds of frolicsome elephants, as posses¬ 
sing innumerable elephants of the lord of heaven, 

30. Surely, she who daily preaented steeds, elephants, add 
millions of gold in unbounded charity, eclipsed by these higK-famed 
acts the vast renown of the KAmadhanu. 
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** 21 .—A Sways Intent on the protection of her 5iib| ects> she herself 
mounted on nn elephant, in every lie!d of battle, eonqyering her 
pywerrul adversaries, rendered useless the Lokapilas. 

'*22 .—Tlie fortunate Viran^riyanaof infinite fame^ entered man¬ 
hood ; and the dignity of this prince^ diffused over the worlds tnereas- 
edp together with the portion of revenue requisite to be taken+ 

—En the course of timep a mighty chief was dispatched by 
Akbar, powerful by the riches of the earthy and equalling Arjuua 
for the :..nbute« He was disrespected by the prince. 

" &: 25.^Upon a battle taking place, this illustnous warrior 

vnadu the earth bend beneath his vast army* and who had ever defeat¬ 
ed his foes by his dreadful valour^ was slain by hundreds of thous¬ 
ands of his adversary's arrows. Durg^vadp who was mounted on an 
elephant, severed her own head wdth the scymitar she held in her 
hand ^ she reached the supreme spirit and pierced the aun^s orb 
[obtained salvation]. 

‘^26.—Chandra Sahi, the asylum of the unprotected, the abode of 
gloryi the full lamp of the vi^hole of his family, he whose wealth was 
fame, and the offspring of the prince Dalapati, was crowned (by the 
people). 

*' 27.—The females of his enemies quarrel with the trees in for¬ 
ests: the trees first snatch off their garments, then with their thorns 
seize them by the hair. The women consume them with sighs, and 
observing by the [light of the) sun their uncovered bodies, harshly 
tear off the bark to clothe themselves. 

" 2S.—As the six-faced god was descended from the consumer of 
the god of love, so was a son named Madbukara Sahi born to this 
prince. He was of unsullied renown, and a sea of glory'acquired in 
this world. 

** 29.—By w'hose victories, proclaimed by hosts of peoplep and 
accomplished by his strength of arm, the eight DIkpAias are eter¬ 
nally ashamed 1 by the vibrating sound of whose double-headed 
drums, outvying the roar of the newly risen, but arrogant clouds as 
a general deluge, the exultations of his agitated and dispirited foes 
were silenced. 

_Hia son was the fortunate Preman^jAyana, the accomplisher 

of the wishes of the god, the corporal energy of the mass of glory 
of the Kshatrijas; the abode of love; fame itself; the pride of his 
family; the wealth of the virtuous, the art of the creator, the ocean 
of go^ qualities, and void of a path for evil. 

31.—His foes, deprived of their repose by the first acquaintance 
of the light of his shining renowo, and separated from their beaute-^ 
OILS EemaleSp unto this day do not quit the mountain caves : add by his 
increasing troops of thousands of dreadful clephantSi resemying 
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h»ps. of clouds and whose brows w^ere fragrant w^iih the dew of pas- 
sioLj the mass of hills was either humbled or cleft. 

‘^32.—In the field of battle^ even the proudest monarchs should 
only be forcibly secured. Enmity should not exist; fame should be 
increased in this worlds by charity unceasingly practised. There 
most not be any ostentation. To petitioners their request should 
always Immediately be granted without any enquiry. These are the 
virtues of princes and these practices were proverbial of Premasihi. 

*^33 ^—fortunate Kridayeswaraj resembling another new year^ 
was the son of this illustrious prince ; he was the giver of happiness to 
the just, and the glory of hts ancestors, 

*^3ip—Although he rules over the whole world, yet he particu¬ 
larly cherishes the unprotected; a cloudy though raining equally 
waters a valley most abundantly with rain» 

"35-—w'ere presentedp and confirmed (by grants) on ncat^ 
copper^p]ateSj to the Brahmanas^ several villages encompassed by 
delightful groves, proud wnih splendid mansions, well inhabited^ 
abounding with fine lakeSp stocked with lotuses; pleasing from the 
continued noise in the temples {from the chauntlng of the Vedas, &c.^ 
^Itc.) and everywhere possessing extensive (lands), fruitful with every 
kind of grain. 

36,—^He cherished the w'hole of his own extended dominion., 
pleasant, from the attachment to the worship of the immortals, and 
in which hypocrisy w’as never known. 

*^37’—"The universe and every monarch was obedient to the ^ 
W'ishes of Hridayesa^ by whom were inscribed on a wall of gold the 
fifty letters, resembling mighty elephants, , 

—Who when in chase, on foot, Blew with an arrow when 
springing on hlm^ a mighty tigerj with forehead resembling a large 
dreadful serpen L 

^^39'—Regarding whom this is a saying of Indra ; oh Aiquna, why 
are you dispirited? Oh illuitrious immortals! What; do you not 
know that this prince Hridaya makes many Brahman as on the earth 
equal to [ndra? 

^*40.-^The consort of this monarch was named Siindari\ the man¬ 
sion of good foiinuej and beautiful as that treasure, virtue. 

*^ 4 *‘“^Tbrough whom the earth was constantly filled with the 
enemies of tbe demons, dispelling the cause of die streams of poverty 
and paio, and was always (glutted) with the waters of real charity, 
with elephants resembling cloudsj and (teniplca reeking) with streams 
of fragrant juice. 

**4^, She cherished virtue by inDumerable acta of holy munifi- 
eence such as (causing to be made large welU| gardens, and reser^ 
voin, and by numerous preients. 
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"43 ~-Slie caused this holy temple to be erected, and placed in 
it the (images of) Vishnu, Sivsj Ganessa, DurgA, and the Sun. 

"44.—Sankara is competent to the praises of her, by whom Sri* 
dhara (Vishnu) and the other immortals arc gbrihed, and have 
obtained a holy abode. 

"45,—She caused the deities, Krishna, Vishnu, and others to be 
continualJy worshipped in this temple, by Bmhrnanas especially ap¬ 
pointed, by offerings, banquets, and riches innumerable. 

"4®-—The monarch Hridaya conquered greatly through her, 
who is praised for her excessive energy, and resembles the Tight of 
the moon. 

'*47-—This account of the race of this prince was framed by the 
learned Jaya Govinda, by the order of Sukirti, a preceptor of the 
Miminsa, and Vyikarna, and who, by his own doctrines, conquered 
logic, and is skilled in the whole of the Vedas and thetr members. 

"48.—-This temple was built by the skilful artists SinhasAhi, 
Dayarlma, and Bhagiratha. 

"49-—Written by Sadisiva in the year of the Samvat era 1724 
(A.D. iCtSy), on Friday, the nth day of the bright fortnight of the 
moon of the month of Jyeshtha, and engraven by the above artists.” 


In the inscription we find no mention of the romantic 
Storys given by Sleeman of the marriage of Yidava Rai with 
RatnAvali, the daughter of the Gond Rdja of Garhi, This 
Raja is said to have died in the Samvat year 415, when he 
was succeeded by his son-in-law YAdava Rai. SJeeman 
refers this date to the VikramAditya Samvat, equivalent to 
A.D. ^58, and so does the native chronicler to whose papers 
Sleeman had access. But as the Chedi Samvat had already 
been established in A.D. 349, it seems more probable that 
the date must have been recorded in this era, which would 
then be 4154^-349—664 A.D., in close agreement with that 
calculated above by Wilson. According to Steeman's reading 
$0 generations of princes reigned for 1,446 years (1304-358), 
which gives an average of nearly 39 years to each generation, 
a period too great for an oriental family. According to the 
proposed alteration, the whole duration of the 50 generations 
^11 be shortened to 1,140 years (1804-664), which gives an 
average of nearly 33 years to each generation. The follow- 
hig is a complete list of the kings according to the inscrip¬ 
tion, with the lengths of reign^according to Sleeman’s infor- 
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mant, continued down to Sumer Sah, the last Rlra, who was 
killed in JS04— 

A'/jjjfj GarAit 3/a>idala. 

■ , --- . _ ^ _ 
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There are several slight discrepancies in Sleemarl’s dates 
and lengths of reigns. But they are of no consequence in the 
earlier reigns; and in the later reigns the chronology can be 
adjusted by the true date of the death of V’ira N^rAyana, who 
was killed during the invasion of Asaf Khan in A-H. 971, or 
A,D. [563-64. In his text Sleeman states that Narendra 
S&hi died in A.D. 1731.^ Counting backwards from this year 
the death of Vira N 4 r 4 yana will be found to have occurred in 
A-D. 1563. F aiHj therefore, satisfied of the correctness of 
the chronology from the accession of SangrAma SAhi in A.D. 
14^0 down to the end of the dynasty. The earlier chrono¬ 
logy Is of comparatively little Interest, as the aggrandizement 
of the family was due to SangrAma Sihi, who is said to have 
left 52 districts to his son, of which he had received only 
three or four from his father.* 

The original seat of the family is said to have been at 
Garha, near Jabalpur, and the tenth RAja GopAla is said to 
have built GopAlpur to the west of Garha. But these state¬ 
ments are certainly untrue, as we possess numerous inscrip* 
tions of the Kalachuri sovereigns of Chedi, whose capital 
was at Tewar, or Tripura, close to Garha, which cover the 
whole of the iith and lath centuries. I believe, therefore, 
that the territories of this Gond family were originally limited 
to a few districts on the upper Narbada River, comprising 
Mandala, Pachel (or Shahpur), and RAmgarh.wIth the whole, 
or greater part, of BAlAghAt, In the list of SangrAma SAhi's 
5a districts given by Sleeman at the end of his account, it 
will be seen that this prince had possession not only of the 
adjacent districts of Jabalpur, Damoh, and SAgar, to the north 
of the Narbada, but that he had extended his conquests to 
the west, so as to include the w'hole of the present princi¬ 
pality of BhupAL It is possible that the former districts may 
have been gradually acquired by some of his predecessors, 
but the districts of Kurwai, RAhtgarh, and Raisin, had cer¬ 
tainly belonged to the Muhammadan kingdom of MAlwa. On 
the decay of the MAlwa power [he eastern provinces around 

• aengsl AiUtlc Sotieijr'* Vo). VI, «3J. 

* SiMRUB, Aiiiris Society'* JourMi, Vol. VI, 
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Bhilsa may have fallen into the hands of Sangrima SAhJ; 
but this could not have taken place until near the end of his 
reign, or about A.D. 1525-30. I have very strong doubts, 
however, as to their actual occupation by the Gonds, as in 
the year A.D. 1527-28 the Emperor BAbar describes Raisin 
and Bhitsa as belonging to " SaJAhuddin, the Pagan * ”, while 
only a few years later, on Sher Shah’s invasion Raisin and 
Chanderi were ruled by Puran Mall on behalf of “ the infant 
Raja Partib, son of Bhupat Shah, the son of SalAhuddin.*” 
I am afraid, therefore, that the boasted conquest of Raisin 
must be set down as a mere raid. The occupation of other 
districts to the north of the Narbada is, however, most amply 
confirmed by ^he building of the great fort of Singorgarh by 
SangrAm SAhi, and its subsequent occupation by Dalpati 
and his Queen DurgAvati. 


17.—MANDALA. 

* Maiidala is picturesquely situated in a bend 

of the Narbada, where the river suddenly changing its wes- 
terly course sweeps first to the south, and then to the north, 

course towards 

Ja^lpur. The fort said to have been built by Narendra 
SAhi, one of the Gond Rajas, who reigned from A.D. 1687 to 
1731. There are numerous temples along the bank of the 
river, as the spot is considered a very holy one, owing to the 
northerly course of the Narbada. Similar reaches of the 

istiL Kahalgaon. Mongir, &c. None of the ex¬ 

isting temples are old; but, as the spot is a very holy one 

idem'ifv it^w The Brahmans 

dentify It with Mahesmati, which is said to have been one of 

T i" ^ 

Thi^ ^ ^ ^ ^ P Rieans only a district 

Mahesmardala, ,h.ch has become simply Mandall. 

tii.ot 1 MaJummad*.. Vpf, JV. 37a ’ 
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The town Is, no doubt, old, although no ancient buildings now 
exist to attest its antiquity. 1 have noticed it here only 
because it appears to have been the chief town of one of the 
old divisions of the country in the time of the Haiha)a 
Princes, 

The fort is not strong; but it is very picturesque, with its 
numerous round towers overhanging the deep waters of the 
Narbada, which is here quite unfordable. As it has been 
described in some detail by Mr. Beglar, I need only add my 
testimony to his that Mandala could never have been a place 
of any great importance.' 


tS.—ARVI. 

ArvI is a large town In the eKtreme west of the K4gpur 
district and 30 miles to the north*west of Wardha. It is 
situated near the left bank of the Wardha River, and is one 
of the most flourishing towns In the Central Provinces, al¬ 
though it is said to be not more than 300 years old. Its 
foundation is attributed to Telang Rao-wali, at whose tomb 
both Hindus and Muhammadans now worship. The former 
assert that Telang Rao was a Brahman, as indeed his name 
of Rao ivould seem to indicate; but the Muhammadans claim 
him as a Musalman, a claim which is strongly supported by 
his title of VV^ali, and his existing tomb. 

Two copper-plate inscriptions of a very early date, w'hich 
were obtained at Arvi and Raypur by Colonel Bloomfield, are 
now deposited in the Nagpur Museum, In the accompany- 
ing plates I have given copies of both of these records of 
tw'o-tbirds siie, from carefully prepared paper impressions 
made during my late visit to NAgpur.* The characters of 
these inscriptions are similar to those of the Seoni Plates of 
Pravara Sena, and the RAjim Plates of Tivara Deva.* The 
Afdfras, or heads of the letters, are all formed of squares, and 

* ATich»liij;Et4] Sar*er, VaT. VII. 

* SM PlitwXXIVltidXJCVtarthiAr^liilcriliUoniaiHiFlitM XXVI and XXVII 
fflr th* HAypMT insiTi^iDn. 

■ StfiS AiLattc RwAfcliei, VoT. XV, p. SchB. RijEm tnKriplinn. mud Bengra 

AiuEic Society'4 J^ortnl, VoK V, p. 7a 
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they may, thereforCj be appropriately named “ box-headed." 
Each inscription consists of three plates with Jive smalt faces 
connected by a seal ring bearing a figure of Lalcshmt stand¬ 
ing between tw'o elephants, which are anointing her from 
inverted water vessels held in their upraised trunks. Both 
inscriptions are dated ; the earlier one in the year 5, and the 
later one in the year 80, of some era not mentioned. Both 
open with the words S-smstiSarabkapura^ the latter being, as 
1 suppose, the name of the town where the Chief resided. 
The earlier grant marked A, which was obtained at Arvi, gives 
the name of the R 4 ja on the seal as Sri-fjjat Ajaya Raja, and 
in the text as Sri Mahijaya Raja. The date is given at the 
end as SamvaUara $, Mdrgasira as “ in the year 5, the 35th 
of M&rgasira." The months w'ere therefore solar, consisting 
of 30 and 31 days alternately. 

The later grant marked B, which was obtained at Raypur, 
gives the name of Sri Afa/tdnsu Dena Rdja^ and is dated at 
the end in Samvatsara 80, Mdgha g "in the year So on the 
9th of Migha," which is, no doubt, the solar month, as in 
the other inscription. The Raja’s name may also be read as 
Mahd&it Deva. 

On comparing these plates with those of Pmvarasena of 
V^kAtaka and Tivara Deva of Kosala, it seems pretty clear 
that the two R^jas mentioned in them belonged to neither of 
those countries. I think it probable that they may have been 
petty chiefs under the Rajas of VikAtaka, who take the title 
of Parama Mahesvara Mahdrdja. I notice, however, that 
Deva Gupta, whose daughter Rrabhavati Gupta married Pri- 
thivi Sena, is called by the still higher title of MahArija- 
dhirdja in both the Seoni and SAgar grants of the VakAtaka 
kings. It is possible, therefore, that the RAjas of the Arvi 
and Raypur Plates may also have been tributaries of the 
great Gupta kings of Northern India. There was, however, 
another line of Gupta kings who ruled over Mahd-Kasala 
itself during the fourth century A.D., and in this line there 
is a D^a Gupta, according to the reading of Babu Rajeodra 
Lai. Chandra Gupta fl, VikramAditya of Northern India is 
also said to have been called Deva Raja by hia subjects,.and 
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is acttialiy named ** Deva Sri Makdrdja** an his cdns. As 
Deva Gupta of Kosala was reigning in 450 to 475 A.D., the 
date of Pravarasena II, the grandson of Deva Gupta, cannot 
be placed earlier than A.D, 500, or just about the same 
period as Yayati Kesari of Orissa. I may here note that the 
Udayagiri cave inscription of Chandra Gupta, which is dated 
in 5 , 83, or A.D. 34S, is engraved in exactly the same box- 
headed characters as those of the RSpm, Seoni, and Arv- 
copper-plates.' So also my Eian inscription of Samudra 
Gupta is engraved in similar letters,' 

I am informed that the earlier inscription marked A records 
the gift of the village of Shamha in Purvarashtra to Brahma 
Deva Swimi of the V^jisaneya Sakha, and Kaundinya Cotra, 
for the establishment of the temple of Dasapati Devata, by 
Ajaya Deva, Raja of Sarahhapura, for the increase of the 
merit of his father and mother and of himself. Then follows 
the usual quotation of the words of VyAsa that the donor of 
land will enjoy sixty thousand years in heaven, white the 
resumer of land will suffer for the same period in hell. 

The second inscription is said to be a grant of the village 
of Rayagrama^ by RAja Ansu Deva or MahAsu Deva of 
5 arabhapura to Savlta SwAmi of the VAjisaneya SAkha, and 
Kaundinya gotra, an inhabitant of Sayika in Purvarashtra, 
and for the same purpose, that is, for the maintenance of the 
Temple of Dasapati Deva. 

i have not been able to find any clue to the Identification 
of Sarabhapura % but I cannot help suspecting that it may 
possibly be Arvi itself- In Western India the name of Sa- 
rabbapura would often be pronounced Arabh-pura, which might 
easily be shortened to Arbhl, or Arvi. It is, however, not 
improbable that Sarabhapura may have been the original 
name of SambHalpur, as another copper-plate inscription of 
MahAsu Deva was found at that place in 1864 by Lieutenant 

* S« aiiiln T 4 p«*, pute XXI, fif. aon, bM Aic(iBiri<q|lcBl Swny, VdL X, 
Plfcte ijj. 

* Ste AnbBdofidd Vol. X, paga 3^ for * o( tbii inxTipckn. 

■A* tbw iwo wert obbAio^ kt J ttnk it majr be idbnEi&Hl 

ibe RifiiAflima of tbe iDeeriptfon# 
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G, Bowie, It opens exactly in the same way as the two 
inscriptions just described* with the words musii Sara- 
Ma/^tira, &c. Unfortunately the third plate is missings so 
that there Is no date^ but the remaining two plates are pre¬ 
cisely similar to the Arvi and Ray pur Plates, both in their 
small sbe, and in their box-headed characters. The follow¬ 
ing account and translation of the Sambhalpur inscription 
were published in tS66 by Babu RaJendraJila Mitra* i — 

" The subjoined is the transktJpn of a copper-plate mscriptiozi 
lately presented to the Society by Licutenaiit G, Bowiep of the Police 
Corps. It records the gift of 3 village, named Chullandaraka in the 
district of Tundaraka, to certain learned Brahmans of the Kausika 
gotra. The name of the donor was Sri Mabisudevar^ja. Who he 
was Is not mentioned, nor is any regal title assigned to hirn, but the 
epithets used show that he was a king or chief of some consequence. 
The patent alludes to a pbce named Sarabhapurap which the donor 
had conquered. It was probably the ancient name of Sambhalpur. 
Originally the document was inscribed on three tablets of copper, of 
whJcb the last is not now forthcoming. Of the remaining plates, 
each of which measures x 3^ inches, the first is iDBcribed on one, 
and the second on both sides. The characters used are of the Nar- 
drada type of tbe 7th century, very similar to that of the Seoni plates 
noticed by Prinsep Vol. V, page 736). But a few of the 

letters are peculiar, tbe most aberrant being the M, », n, M and /. 

The vowel mark for j in is curiously given with an * on the top 
and a u at foot. The loss of the date^ which probably had been given 
in the third plate, and the absence of the doaor's geneaJogyi deprives 
the record of all historical interesL’^ 


TRANSLaTIONp 

Greeting f Sri MahisudevarAja, whose two feet are bathed by 
the ocean of light shed from the topmost jewels on the crowns of 
valiant chiefs coming from Sarabhapura^ who has caused the parted 
hair of the wives of his enemies to be dishevelled, who is the bes- 
tower of wealthy land and kine, who is a staunch follower of Vishnu 
(BhAgavataJ, and who devoutly reflects on the feet of his parents, 
to tbe hoiisebolders of ChuLlandaraka which is situated in (the dfs^ 
trict of) Tundaraka, thus addresseth, ^ Be it known unto you, that 
this village, which to secure celestial pleasures for me, has been, for 


* Bngd Aiiltic Jwtratl, 5CXXV, 

bh&lpw ii uid to biTfi UccB S^lsJ-^^. 
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the period of the duration of that eartbi whose iiDpeuetrable dark¬ 
ness is dispelled by the light of the sun and iDOOit and stars^ along 
with all its alines and resourcesj, uaeacumbered by lawsuits and 
aboriginal {?) claimSj^ and free of all taxation^ for the promotion of 
the virtue of my parents and myself^ as well as of the estate and of 
the royal tacej with our eousentp by water and this copper-plate^ 
patent, dedicated to Trisha Srayldya Bhishkara SwAmi^ P^abhAkara 
Swimi^ Barbbarl Swimlt Bodha SwAmi, Dotla SwiitiL Vishnu Swimi^ 
Phalgu SwAmi^ SwAmikirti SwAmi, and SAnkara Sw&mij all of the 
Kansika gotra. Knowing thisj may you remain obedient to their 
ordersj and rendering them a due share of the produce^ live in happi¬ 
ness and prosperity/ For future kings is this advice given. They 
who know ancient religion best declare that the maintenance of gifts 
(made by others) is more virtuous than beneficence. Hence the in¬ 
clination of future generations can alone protect this land presented 
to Brahmans of pure lineage and high Vedic knowledge. Therefore 
this gift should be preserved by you* These verses of VyAsa are 
here appropriate; ** gold was the first born of Agni^ VaishnavaSj the 
son of Surya, (the rest wanting). 

Since the above was printed,, and long alter the Plates 
XXIV and XXV were printed off, I have learned from Colonel 
Bloomfield himself that the copper plates^ which are said m 
the printed catalogue of the Nagpur Museum to have been 
found at Arvi^ were actually obtained at Ray pur, and were 
most probably found at Arang, a very old town^ 20 miles to 
the east of Raypur. As the numbering of tlie Plates cannot 
now be altered^ 1 have allowed the description of them to 
stand. 


19.—SAMLAf GADI/ 

From the establishment of the goddess Samlai dates the 
foundation of the Sambalpur towm About the year (Sambat) 
1405^ corresponding to 1348-49, BalrArn Deo having 

propitiated his brother Narsing Deo, the Mahirtija of PAtna, 
received from him the country lying between the rivers Auga 
and MahAnadi as a gift. BalrAm at first resided at Chaur- 

^Tli# Ktta Doticef XIX *e XXV, wbtct follow* of fJ*«* So the SflnibhftE|>Dr lad 
P®*** ajjtfictft mxm copieU Froffl • HseinoraadBiHs prepared by Bim Gbchifa. Tb* 
P*p« Wu kUdb COanBuiucA.ed lo me by CoWocJ Stailb, Uk C[HnKii4ioim o{~tbc 

ftljpftT DitiHOft* 
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pur, a village lying opposite to Sambarpur, on the other side 
of the river Tradition says that once on a time Balrim 
crossed the Mah^nadJ and came to the present site of Sam- 
balpur for hunting. He set his hounds at a hare, which the 
dogs pursued for some distance. About half an hour after 
he found to his great surprise that the dogs were repulsed 
by the hare. He readily believed that there was something 
supernatural in the land which made a hare so boldj and 
once made up his mind to construct his fort there. It was 
customary among the Chaubins to name a newly^established 
town after their tutelar goddess. Both the fort and the god¬ 
dess were named Samlai from a cotton tree, which was locally 
called sepml 

There is a tradition that during the demolition of Hindu 
gods and goddesses by the Muhammadan General KAlapahir. 
the P^ndahs of Puri fled with the image of JagannAth, and 
buried it in Sonpur on the Mahan^di, to the south of Sam- 
balpui, aud Ki&lapahitr followed them to Sambalpur with his 
army. The goddess Samlai is said to have assumed the 
form of a milkmajd, and sold curds to his soidzersi which 
spread desolation among his army. The goddess then fought 
with KjJapahir, defeated hint and captured his drum, the 
sound of which was said to have broken the limbs of the 
gods. The goddess was for some time enshrined m a thatch¬ 
ed hutp and the present temple was bujlt during the reign of 
Chatra Sai, It is of the Gothic^ order, the plinth is about 
]6 feet high. Above the plinth the building is square, a t feet 
7 inches X a i feet 7 inches. The arched roof commences at a 
height of ]8 feet, and tapers to the height of 35 feet, where the 
gradual diminution of the bulk has been abruptly interrupted 
by a hip-knob, over which a gold pot and spire are placed. 
The is supported by abutments, each of which is gradu¬ 
ally diminished i inch in size hy each successive layer* 
The arch is an oblong vault, or half of an ellipsep with regular 
longitudinal furrows and elevations throughout the whole 


* Riiii^s«mn Ui«i tbb iEfm i& maml : MptmlJr hm ww™ lb« fflidu 
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surface. Commencing from each comer at the base pt^ect 
four subordinate buildings 11 feet square. They are so shu^ 
ated that if the sides of the square base of the temple be 
produced, they will only touch two extremities of each of the 
buildings. Each of them has a domed roof, supported by 
six pillars. A hip-knob, pierced by an iron spike, adorns the 
top. Between these domes there are flat roofs supported 
by pillars, thus forming a square veranda on each side of the 
temple, with four domes at the comers, in the midst of 
which the steeple rises above all with a gilt pot and spire 
glitering in the sun-shine. 

The temple is built of a kind of stone as durable as gra- 
nlte^ cemented with lime mortar. The whole building is 
plastered; but in the course of time the surface has become 
mouldy. The image of Samlai is a large block of stone, in 
the middle of which is a projection resembling the mouth 
of a cow. The extremity of this projection has a groove of 
a thread-breath, which is called the mouth. At both sides 
of this projection, there are depressions, over which beaten 
gold leaf IS placed as a substitute for eyes. The people say 
that Samlai came here after the overthrow of Rftvana by 
Rama, and that the head is a representation of Duig&. But 
this figure does not correspond with any of the forms of 
Durg& described in the Hindu shastras. It ^ems probable, 
therefore, that she is the goddess of the Chauhins by whom 
she was established here. 

flo—SAMBALPUR FORT, 

The next place of importance is the fort of Sambatpur, 
The frequent pillages, which the people suffered at the hands 
of the Mahrattas, naturally induced Ajit Singh to fortify that 
portion of the town in which his palace stood. With this 
view the Raja excavated a moat round the palace, the 
two ends of which joined the Mah&nadi, one at the side on 
which the present city police station-house stands, and the 
other just at the west of Samlai Gadi. All round the palace 
thorny bambua were planted to form a barrier against invaders. 
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The bank 4 >f the MahclTiadi from the Mohan DarwAza to the 
Samlaj Gadi, a length of 3,443 defended by a stone 

wall, which was chiefly intended to protect the bank from the 
encroachment of the-river. The height of the bank on which 
the waits are built is about 16 feet. There were towers erected 
at Intervals on the walls. Si* of these are still standing, 
and about as many more appear to have been destroyed in 
the course of the time. The height of the towers is about 

feet. They were 7a feet in circumference, faced with stone 
walls, 3 feet thick, and filled in solid with earth, with embra¬ 
sures for guns. The walls, and most of the towers, have come 
down in the course of time. 

In the town there is a temple of BarA Jagannith. This ap. 
pears to have been the first Valshnava temple constructed in 
the Sambalpur district The Rajas of this part of the countiy 
had a hereditaiy hatred for Vishnu, because the founder of 
their dynasty in PAtnA, although a legitimate son of the chief 
M^'ssa, was deprived of the succession to the throne in 
obedience to a mandate from JagannAth. The few Vaishnava 
templM which are met with in this district were constructed 
by Btihmans, who migrated here from Orissa. When 
Bans) GopAi Deo, the brother of MAdhukar Sahai, Raja of 
Sambalpur, embraced Vishnuism, he constructed this temple 
in the Sambat year 1716, or A,D. 1659. Jt is also of the 
^thic order, 31 feet square. Immediately adjoining the 
front IS a large hall, 34 feet square, which is roofed with nine 
hemisphencal vaults. The door-frame of the temple is made 
of a reddish-coloured marble. On the architrave is carved an 
Ji^e of Krishna, sitting upon a lotus and playing a flute. 
On the nght jamb of the door there are nine images carved, 
inside the nine domes various figures are carved/ Jn one is 
a lotus; in a second there is also a lotus, on which NArAyana 
» sitting with handsfolded. The third is the representation of 
Ihe yiutraharan or » clothes-gtealing," the trick which 
s na p ayed with the milk*maids by carrying off their 
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clothes up a tree. The sculpture represents a large tree^ with 
out'Spreading branches, on one of which Krishna is sitting 
with the clothes of the railk-maids^ Some of them are statKf" 
ing naked at the foot of the tree, and others are on the way, 
all begging him to give back their clothes. The fourth 
exhibits the grazing of cattle by Krishna in the forest. The 
images of the cows have been partly broken, but the trees, 
with their foliage, still display the skill of the artist. 

The fifth is one of the amorous adventures of Krishna, 
who is represented playing his f1ute> encircled by the milk¬ 
maids. The sculpturing has been nicely finished. Inside 
the temple there are the images of Jagannith* Satabhadrij 
and SubhadrA, carved in wood. 

21,—pAtnA. 

P&tn^ appears to be the most ancient principality in this 
district. Long before the establishment of Sambalpur P&tnA 
already possessed temples and other buildings of artistic in¬ 
terest, as is evident from the fact that Balrftm Deo, a member 
of the PAtnA royal family, founded the Sambalpur town, 
and introduced into it the religious institutions already estab¬ 
lished at PAtnA. Thus, we find in Sambalpur the temple of 
the goddess Samlai, the Brahmapura temple,, and the temple 
of Kusaleswara, all of which are imitations of similar religious 
buildings at PAtnA. 

33.—KUSALESWAKA. 

The temple of Kusaleswara is situated not very far from 
the PAtnA RAjA’s house. In front of the temple is a hail, 
attached to which is a gateway. These are built of a kind of 
sandstone, with bricks and mortar. The old temple was 
broken down by Raja Bajra Hira Deo, who built the present 
temple dedicated to Kusaleswara. In the old temple of 
Patneswari, an image of DurgAwith ten arms was enshrined. 
The goddess is now worshipped in a thatched hut, adjacent 
to the temple. In front of the temple there is a small 
shrine, dedicated to CbampA Telini. 
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The fallowing anecdote is related about the latter. The 
states of PAtnA and fiastar being conterminous, their chiefs 
were on hostile terms. BalrAm Deo, one of the PAtnA chiefs, 
having laid siege to the fort of Bastar, found that he was 
unable to take it. In this dilemma the chief began to wor- 
ship Mauh, the tutelar goddess of the fort, who became 
propitiated, and said to the Raja that she would ensure his 
success if he would take her to PAtnA and worship her. The 
Raja agreed, and shortly after took the fort. On his way 
home he established images of the goddess at various places. 
As she was brought from Bastar, the goddess is now 
generally known in PAtnA by the name of Bastarin Mauli. 

Some time afterwards the Basiar Raja, to take revenge, 
attacked PAtnA. The Raja of PAtnA, therefore, caused a priLt 
to be under spiritual influence. The priest showed signs of 

intercourse with the goddess, and began to dance. At that 
moment the Raja of Bastar entered the fort with his men and 
off the pnest’s head. His trunk still continued to dance, 
mif, as It was going forward, it at last fell down. The Raja 
from that day began to worship him. The name of the priest 
was Champa, and thenceforth the goddess was called Champa 
Tehni. But some say that the trunk fell under a champa tree 
which gave rise to the name. In the front of the temple there 
are some square stone pillars. It is said that the ceremony of 
coronabon of the PAtnA Rajas was performed here. There 
IS an inscription in ancient character on one of the pillars, 
of which only the words " PAtnA Dandpat" can be deciphered : 
merest is illegible. 

33 —rani JHORrAL. 

The village of Rani Jhorial is included in pargannah 
Loha. It is said that in very ancient times there were about 
ISO temples, of which only about half the number can now 
be found. Situated on a rocky hill there is a duster of small 
temples, four of which tower above the rest. At one comer 
of the hill there is a large tank of oval shape, dug out of the 
rock. Excepting at the two ghAts, which have regular stairs. 
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the tank slopes down from the bank to the centre. In the 
middle is an enclosure, in the centre of which was a temple 
dedicated to Bhairava, who is represented by a well-sculp¬ 
tured marble image. Within the enclosure land around the 
temple of Bhairava, are 6i human figures. Figures of certain 
birds are engraved upon another marble. They are the 
images of the 64 Jbgtnis described in the Hindu Shistras,^ Not 
very far off, within a cave excavated in the hill, there is a 
colossal image of a male human being. 

The largest of the temples is constructed of granite. It 
has a large hall attached to the front. On the door-frame 
there are inscriptions in Devan^gari characters to the follow¬ 
ing effect:— 

'‘In the house sittiated in the Dorth of the country called Trimhlal, 
Raja Someswara, Deva Bhatthraka established the gods Shinteswara 
Someswara, and Siddheswari, and the goddess Laltshmi.*' 

It is a Saivik temple, and, before the Khonds came here, there 
was an image of Siva in it. But, as the Khonds profaned the 
temple, the aeminder of Bangauranda took up the image and 
enshrined it in his own house. Within the ball there is an 
image of DurgA with four arms. Close to this temple there 
are three others in a dilapidated state. In the court-yard in 
front of the temple there are two human foot-marks carved on 
the floor. Such marks are sculptured in this country to re¬ 
present the foot-prints of Lakshmi. The ignorant Khonds 
allege that the temple was the house of a seller of parched 
gram, but the inscriptions prove beyond doubt that Lakshmi 
and three ether goda were enshrin^ here. 

Temple at Nandapdia. 

According to an old tradition, two brothers, named Hari 
and Sahadeva, lived near the hilt called GandhamAdana. 
Jamuna, the wife of Hari, by chance went with a basket and 
an axe to the top of the hill to dig out some roots. 

^'Tlui tti))e fafpsthnel temple of Uh Ctuniust or*' ^JCt;r4i>ur " wfcleb 

hu been described bjf Mr. Beglirip Velatne Xltl rf Ute Artbmolegiee] Survey, pegt 

HncalUllJ^# plifvi ^ iUpaipnir Jurit,” which ti lhe sum itune Eiut iruglima to 
Rw hj the aci|^lMunR^ cliief of 
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In the course of digging milk issued out of the ground, and 
a noise like the mewing of a cat pronounced in articulate 
sounds— 

" Oh Sobhaidm, do not beat the god Nara^inha Dcva, who resides 
here/’ 

This frightened Jamuna, who fled from the place, but on the 
next day she came therewith her husband. The god Narasia* 
ha Deva favoured Hari, and ordered him to take him out for 
worship. Hari found there an image of a cat, which he took 
home. When the Raja of Rdmpur heard of this, he built a 
temple at the southern foot of the hslU Its length is 21 feet, 
breadth 18 feet, and height t8 feet. Immediately attached to 
the temple is a long hall, 24 feet by s i feet, with a domed roof. 
Stone masonry has been employed up to 12 feet in height, 
above which the temple is made of bricks and mud. The 
following inscription 13 to be found on the door frame 

" Baijata Deva had the temple of Narasinha NMh constructed on 
the Gandhamidana hill, and madn a gift of one hundred coin'! wi^b 
the village Loisingha. It was consecrated by Loan Harson Fatiigrahi, 
saot by Baijal Singh. ” 

At present the temple is occupied by Narasinha Deva. On 
the southern side of the hill there is a temple called Daiotti 
Durla, after the name of the Rani who constructed it. Close 
to the temple is a thatched hut in which the image of Bhalr- 
rava is enshrined. 

On this image, too, there is an inscription m old charaC' 
ters, from which only the words “ P4tn4 and Baijala Deva " 
can be deciphered; the rest of the inscription is not readable. 
The above name is also engraved in the hall attached to 
Narasinha NAth’s temple. Not very far off there is a large 
cave excavated in the side of the hill, within which are placed 
five colossal images representing the five PAndus, Yud- 
histhira, Bhima, Arjuna, Nakula and SAhadeva, who were 
said to have spent a portion of their long period of banish¬ 
ment in this sequestered spot. The beauty of the scene Is 
heightened by two springs of water, which Issue out from a 
fountain on the top of the hill, and flow near the temples 
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on both sides. The whole pface is covered with dense jangat, 
and it Is said that, even in the hottest days of the year, the 
temperature is cool. 

This is a famous place of pilgrimage; the piigrims bathe in 
the waters of the springs, which, falling from a height, produce 
foam, white as curd, which leads them to believe that their 
sins have been washed away. The place is, therefore, called 
Pdpharan ox Pdpakarana, pdp is the native word 

for * sin,* and hafantt 'absolution from sin/ 

24.— TITfRLAGARH. 

This village is included in pargannah Topa of Kordhaur 
in Pitnd. About a mile off from the village there is a temple 
in a valley to the north of a hill called Rammundai. A few 
sidewalls having been constructed within it, form the temple. 
The walls are made of bricks and mortar. The temple is 
dedicated to Dkahlesviara, an image of Siva. There is a road 
round the temple, which has a door to the west which opens 
to the road. The Khonds say that the road leads to a long 
distance within the hills. There are large valleys within the 
hills which are haunted by wild animals. Three years ago a 
Khond entered the valley through the road and came out on 
the opposite side. He said that there were numerous por¬ 
cupines along the road. At the outside of the temple, close 
to the door, there is a stone image with its legs crossed and 
resting on the ground. The bands also are crossed ; and above 
the head there is a snake with seven hoods. Outside the 
temple the remains of a large hall are to be found., A portion 
of the pillars of a sidewall still exists. On the top of the hill 
the foundations of a brick building are discernible, Its dimen¬ 
sions are about 48 feet by 6 feet. The building seems never 
to have been completed, fn the front there is a stone pillar 
on the face of which are images of the sun, moon, and of the 
hands of a female. Near the bottom of the pillar there is an 
image of Siva, before which there are tw*o human figures con¬ 
fronting each other with folded hands. It seems that the pillar 
was constructed in commemoration of a certain Rani who 
became a sati. 
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25._pujAr!pali in sArangarh, 

On 7th March 1880 I visited these temples. Two are 
still standing, and there are also the remains of what Is said 
to have been the Rani''s palace. 

Both the temples are of brick, with stone casings carved 
in the usual ancient fashion. One of the temples has a Sanskrit 
inscription of considerable length. Both the temples appear 
to have been dedicated originally to MahMeva, but in one of 
them some hideous wooden idols from Jagann&th have now 
been placed. It is stated that lao temples once stood in and 
about Pujiripali, 

a6.—MAHA-KOSALA, or CHATTISGARH. 

or ** Great Kosala/* was so called to distin* 
gubh it from the smaller Kosala In Oudh to the north of the 
GhSghra River* The latter is often styled l/tiara Kosala^ or 
** Northern Kosala/* while the larger province is called Dai- 
skina or the Southern Kosala:" 

MahA-Kosala comprised the whole of the upper valley of 
the Mahinadi audits tributaries^ from the source of the Nar* 
bada at Amarkantak^ on the norths to the source of t he Mahi- 
nadi itselfp near KAnker, on the south, and from the valley of 
the Wen-GangA* on the westp to the Hasda and Jonk rivers on 
the east. But these limits have often beenexteoded^ so as to 
embrace the hilly districts of Mandala and BAlAghAtp on the 
west up to the banks of the Wen-GangA. and the middle val¬ 
ley of the MahAnadi^ on the east, down to Sambalpur and 
Sonpur, Under some of the earlier rulers the supremacy of 
the king of MahA*Kosa!a was acknowledged by the Rajas of 
Orissa. ThuSp YayAti Kesari in A,D, 48 r (the ninth year of 
his reign) speaks of Siva Gupta of MahA-Kosala as the sove¬ 
reign lord of the whole countiy^ 

Within its narrowest limits the province was 300 miles in 
length from north to south by 115 miles in breadth from east 
to west At Its greatest extant, excluding the tributary terri¬ 
tory of Orissa, it Formed a square of about loo miles on each 
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side. At the time of Hwen Thsang^s visit in A,D. 639 he 
describes the kingdom,as 6 poo or ipOOO miles, in circuit, an 
extent which could have been attained by inclusion of the 
gr^at district of VAkMaka, on the west, comprising the present 
districts of CModap NAgpur and Seoni. With this addition 
the kingdom of MahA-Kosala would have been just 300 miles 
from west to east. 

In the time of Ptolemy the province of Chattisgarh, or 
MahA^Kosala, appears as the country of the AMsafArC 
bounded on the south by th^ Adtsaikr&n range of mountains, 
and possessing a capital city named with a 

fort in the north-east csiUtd This last ! take 

to be the famous stronghold of BAndhogarh in the extreme 
south of the Rewa territory, which in early times wouidp no 
doubt, have belonged to the powerful kingdom of MahA-Ko- 
sala. Accepting this identification^ I would suggest that Sa- 
might be a contraction of which was 

the capita] of BabhruvAhana, king of Chedi, Its other name 
of Manipura mightp I think, have been derived from the life- 
restoring gem which BabhruvAhana wrested from the 

Nigas for the purpose of restoring his father Aijuna to life. 
The city which possessed this gem would naturally have been 
called Manipura^ just as the city which possessed the tooth of 
Buddha was named Dantipura» 

In the MahAbhArata the capital of Chedi is said to be 
situated on the Suktimati Tiverp which itself derived its name 
from the SuktiinAl mountainSp in w'hich it had its source* Now, 
SuktimAl w'as one of the seven mountain ranges of India; 
but unfortunately it has not yet been identified. It seems 
clear, however, that the Suktimati river must be the same as 
the MahAuadip as the country of MahA-kosala. or Chedi, 
actually comprised all the valley of the Upper MahAnadi and 
its tributaries* The Suktimati mountain will, thereforOp corre¬ 
spond with the high range of mountains to the south of Sehoa 
and KAnker, which gives rise to the MahAnadi, the Pairi, and 
the Seonath rivers, and which forms the boundaty between 
Chatlisgarh and the feudatory state of Bastar^ For the same 
reason this range must be the Adisathron Mons of Ptolemy* 
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In fact, ] have a very strong suspicion that the name of Adts- 
athra is only a slightly altered reading of Chaitisg<trh,\.\\^ 
Adis of the one being the Chatiis of the other. 

Most writers of the present day have adopted the native 
identification of Manipur with Ratanpur, as Mani and Ratna 
have the same meaning. But the fact that the capital of Chedi 
was situated on the Sukttmati river most effectually bars 
the claim of Ratanpur, as there Is no river of any kind near 
that place. So far as I have been able to follow up the enquiry, 
all evidence seems to point lo Sirpnr (or Sripura), on the 
Mah&nadi, as the ancient capital of the country. It is situated 
on the largest river in the province; it possesses the oldest 
inscriptions now existing in the country ; it is said by the peo* 
pie to have been the capital of BabhruvAhan, one of the ear¬ 
liest known kings of Chedi ^ while its extensive ruins prove 
that it must at one time have been a large city. 

The father of Chitrdngad^, the mother of Babhruvihanaj 
was Chitravdhana, king of Chedi. Now, one of the known 
names of the MahAnadi river is Chitr&t-pala ; and at Kharod 
Mr. Beglar was told that the Mahinadi river was anciently 
called the Chitra Palavuti t\s^x. The southern limit of Sir- 
pur is also said to have included the Chirka Tdl. Now, alt 
these names 1 take to be derived from Chifraoi Chitrdngadd, 
and I w'Ouid infer that Chitravdhana was the king of ChitrAn- 
gad^pura on the Ckitr&t^paia River, Chitr^ngada might easily 
be shortened to Ptolemy's Sageda. 

But, besides the nameSt we have the evidence of several 
inscriptions and of the existing temples and other remains to 
prove that the oldest places in Chattisgarh are SIrpur, R&jim, 
and Arang. The copper-plate inscriptions of Arang, Ray pur, 
and RAjim are of the same age as the stone inscriptions of Sir- 
pur, and the RAjim copper-plates actually mention Sirpur by 
name, from which I think it probable that they may have be¬ 
longed to that place, and not to RAjim, where they were found. 

The oldest inscriptions at Ratanpur and other places In 
Northern Chattisgarh belong to the mediaeval period of the 
I itb and lath centuries, Sirpur, Arang, and RAjim are the 
only places that possess unmistakeable remains of an earlier 
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age, mounting up to the 5th and 6th centuries A.D. The tem¬ 
ples at Sirpur and Rdjitn also are quite different, both in plan 
and in style, to any others that I have seen in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces. In Chattisgath every building is attributed to the 
Haihaya princes. But the oldest inscriptions rnake no men* 
tion of the Hathaya race. Tivara Deva, of the RAjim copper¬ 
plates, calls himself a PUndava, and the later members of the 
same family are styled Chandravansis. As simple Chandra- 
vansis they might have been Haihayas also, but they could 
not have been PAndavas. We know from the Mahdbh&rata 
that Babhruv^hana w'as the son of Arjuna, and therefore a 
PAndava, while Chedipa and the kings of Chedi are said to 
have been descendants of Kuru, and therefore Kauravas. The 
dominion of the Haihayas, who were YAdavas, must conse¬ 
quently belong to a later date. 

In the medixval inscriptions the Haihayas are generally 
mentioned, with their title of kings of Chedi, as Ckedittar- 
rendra, Ckedittdra^ and Chedismara, and the era which they 
use is called either the Cheds Ssnti?at or the Kalschuri Sam- 
vat. Thus, one Ratanpur inscription of Samvat S66, A.D 
1115, gives to Kokalla, the ancestor of jAjalla Deva, the title 
of Chtdistnara, while a second from the same place dated in 
Vikram&ditya Samvat 1207, or A.D. 1140, calls him Chedi- 
narendra. An inscription from MalhAr, dated in Samvat 919 
A.D. 1168, speaks of Prithvi Deva as being of the Chedukula. 
The Rctjim inscription of Jag^t PAla, who married Prithvi 
Deva's daughter, is dated in the Kalachuri Samvat 896, or 
A.D. 1145. Another from SeorinUrAyan. of only two years 
later, is also dated in the same era. It seems clear, therefore, 
that the name of Chedi in the lath century embraced the 
whole district of Chattisgarh or MahA-kosala. 

But there was at the same time another kingdom named 
Chedi, of which the capital was Tripura, or Tewar, close to 
Jabalpur on the Narbada. Here we know that Gayakarna 
Deva was reigning in Samvat 866, or A.D. 1115, in the very 
Same year as Jiijalla Deva of the Ratanpur inscription. At 
that time, therefore, there existed tw'o distinct kingdoms of 
Chedi, the one having its capital at Tripuri, on the Narbada, 
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and the other at Ratanpur, in Northern Chaltbgarh. I think 
that I can see a probable solution of this difficulty in the 
genealogy given in the Ra tan pur inscription of J&jal la Deva 
(now in the NAgpur Museum)^ which is as follows 

Kirtavirya* 

Kokalla Chedifiwara. 

Ratfia R 4 j 4 . 

Prithvi Deva, 

JijaJla Deva. 

The Kokalla here mentioned I would identify with the 
second prince of that name, the conqueror of the Chandels, 
who has left an inscription at Khajuriho^ dated in Samvat 
105S, or A.D* loot. To him, thereforej I would assign the sole 
sovereignty of Chedi in its widest extension from the eastern 
confines of MAlwa to Sambalpur on the Mah^nadL Some time 
after hb death I suppose the kingdom to have been divided^ 
when Ratna Deva obtained the eastern provineeSp and estab¬ 
lished his capital at Ratnapura m Northern Chattisgarhp while 
Western Chedip or D^halp with the capita] of Tripuri, fell to 
Kama Deva, the contemporary of Bhoja^ and the conqueror 
of Kirthi Varmina Chandel of Mahoba. 

Accepting this supposition as a probable explanation of 
the contemporary existence of these two kingdomSp each 
bearing the name of Chedi. it follows that the predecessors 
of Kokalla 11 , of the Western Chedip or D^halp must have been 
also kings of the Eastern Chedi, or Chattisgarh, Unfortu¬ 
nately we do not possess a single inscription of this period 
from Chattisgarh for comparison with the genealogy of the 
princes of Dihal^ or Western Chedi. My assumption of the 
previous existence of a great kingdom of Chedi must, there¬ 
fore, remain for the present as a mere guess. The fact that 
none of the names of the Chattisgarh Rajas, as preserved by 
the local chronic!erSj agree with those of the Dihal genealogy 
prior to Kokallap is certainly against my supposition- This 
might be explained by identifying the Kokalla of the Ratanpur 
Inscription with the first of the name in the genealogy of the 
VVestem kings, who must have reigned about A. D* 875* and 
was contemporary with Bhoja Deva of Kanauj. All that we 
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know of this particular period is limited to the notice of Hwen 
Thsang that in A,D. 639 the king of MahA'Kosala was a 
Kshatriya and a Buddhist. Perhaps some of his immediate 
predecessors were also Buddhists, as the ChSlukya king Man- 
galisa is recorded to have defeated a Riji of Ched! named 
Buddha, about A.D. 550. 

Although Hwen Thsang omits to mention the name 0/ the 
king at the time of his visit in A.D. 639, yet he gives the 
name of the first king of the country zsSo^fo^pfhh&iQT Sad- 
vaha, as rendered by Julien. I should prefer to read the 
name as Satavfthan, or Sadavfthan, and to connect him with 
the family of ChitravAhan and BabhruvAhan of the MahA- 
bhArata. I think it probable that his name has been preserved 
by the native chroniclers in Sudkyumj who is the earliest 
king known to them. But Hiven Thsang’s Sotopoho was a 
contemporary of NAgArjuna, who probably flourished in the 
ist or and century of the Christian era. If he was con¬ 
nected with BabhruvAhan and ChitravAhan, he must have 
been a PAndava, and therefore also a Kaurava, or descendant 
of Kuru. 

Now, the Haihayas w'ere YAdavas, or descendants of 
Yadu. There must, accordingly, have been ttvo distinct dy¬ 
nasties of kings ruling over Chedi at different times. This is 
further proved by the fact that Vasu-Uparichara, the 6th in 
descent from Kuru, became king of Chedi and the father of 
Chedipa, and thus the progenitor of the Chedis. According to 
another account JyArnagha, a descendant of Yadu, conquered 
the country along the Narbada, Mekala, MrittikAvati, Sukti- 
mati, and the Rikshavat mountains. According to Wilson, 
quoting the Brahma PurAna, he established himself along the 
Rikshawat mountain, and dwelt in Suktimati. He was the 
ancestor of the Chaidyas, through his grandson ** Kaisika, or 
ManivAhan, the father of Chedi, " whose descendants were 
salted the Chaldva kings/’ amongst whom were Damaghosha 
«d SisupAla. 

That both PAndavas and YAdavas did actually reign over 
MahA-Kosata we leam from the inscriptions, as Tivara Deva, 
the king of Kosala, calls himself a PAndava, while in the later 
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inscriptions FVithvi Deva 'and jAjalla claim descent from 
the Haihaya king Kdrttavirya. I think also that 1 can trace 
the antagonism of the two races in the fact that ' Kakavama' 
king of Chedi, was killed by a descendant of Sisupjlla/' As 
the fatter was a Y&dava, the former would have been a Pin* 
dava of the family of Tivara Deva- 

In the local chronicles it is stated that Sudhymn, the 
founder of the Haihaya dynasty was followed by three de¬ 
scendants, named respectively— 


I 


2 


3 


Nila-dhwAja, 

in 

Mahe&mati^ 

or 

Maiidala, 


Hansa-dtiwaja, 

ia 

Chandrapura, 

or 

ChAnda^ 


MurU-dhwajap 

in 

Manlpura^ 

or 

Chattisgarh. 


No further mention is made of the first and second, but a 
romantic legend is told of the third, which connects his name 
with the old town of Arang in southern Kosala. According 
to the legend, Krishna, disguised as a Brahman, appeared 
before Murta-dhwaja, and asked that he would bestow on 
him one*half of his body. The pious Raja at once granted 
his request, and, just as he was about to be sawn in two from 
head to foot, Krishna observed a tear in one of his eyes, and 
began to upbraid him, because the tear showed that he re¬ 
gretted having consented to the sacrilice. But the Raja 
readily replied that the tear only showed tne grief of that half 
of his body which the Brahman had not asked for. Krishna 
was so much pleased with this reply that he immediately re¬ 
vealed himself, and conferred his blessing on the devout R&ji- 
it is said that the use of saws was prohibited from this 
time throughout Cbattisgarh, and that the place where the 
sacrifice was demanded was named Arang, after the dra or 
" saw." It is believed by the people that the saw was not 
brought into use again in Cbattisgarh until the Mabratta con» 
quest, in the middle of the last century. MurtadhwAja is the 
reputed founder of the great hill fort of Ldpha, (O miles to 
the north of Ratanpur. 
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As no particular events are connected with the reigns 
of the next j8 princes, it will be sufficient to record their 
names^ 


t. Mdrta-dhwaj'a, 

а, TAmra^dhwaja, 

3 Cbftra'dfiwaja. 

4. Vjsw*-dhwaja, 

5. Chandra-^hv^aj^i. 

б. Mahip^la-dhwaja. 

7, Vikrama Sena. 

8 , Bhima Sena, 

g. Kiimilra Sena. 

10. Kama FAlij Kama tank at Ratanpur^ 

iT^ Kumira P&la. 

12 . Mera P^Ea, 

13. Mohana P^la. 

14. J^jalla Deva, 

15. Dtva PAla. 

16. Bhupala* 

17. Bbima Deva, Bhima tank at JangjJr, 

iS. Kaniia Deva. 

19. Ma!ildeva+ 

20. S^lra Deva. 

During the reign of Silra Deva, the kingdom is said to 
have been divided into Northern and Southern Chattisgarh, 
the former being retained by Sl^ra, with L^pha as his capital, 
while the latter wasbestO'wed on his younger brother Brahma 
Deva, who made Raypur his capital. In the Gazetteer of the 
Central Provinces this event is placed about A.D. 749^ But, 
as the dates of Stlra Deva's immediate successors are all 
recorded in the Chedt era, which began from A.D. ^49, 
the true date of SAra Deva will be about A. D. 1000, 
Shortly after his time we have numerous inscriptions of 
the Haihaya princes, of which only one or two have yet been 
translated. The earliest which 1 have met with is on a reddish 
brown stone from Ratanpur, which is now in the NAg^ur 
Museum, It is dated in Satrtvaf 866 Mdr^a Sudt p/lavau^ 
or on ” Sunday the 9th of the waxing moon in Samvat 866 " 
*A.D. 11J5, according to the Chedi era, which reckoning 
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agrees with the recorded week day. This inscription men- 
tions— 

Sri KArttaviryya Haihaya, 

Sri Kokatla^ Chedisi^ ara. 

Ratna Raj^j Daksbina Ko^laj Ratnapura, 

Prilhvi DcvAj Ratnapura, 

Jijalla Devai Sri jAjallapura. 

A second inscription on a black stone, also from Ratan> 
pur, is dated in Samvat 1207, or A,D, 1150; and gives the 
names of— 

Jijalla Deva, Chedi Narendra. 

Ratna Dc'Va. 

Prithvi Deva. 

This has been translated by Babu R^jcndra T.^L 

A third inscription on a black stone, also from Ratanpur, 
is dated in the Kalnchuri Samvatsara 910, or A.D. 1159, and 
gives the name of — 

Raja Sritnat Prithvi Deva Vijaya rajye. 

A fourth inscription, of aS lines from Maihdr^ is dated in 
Samvat 919, or A.D. 1168, and gives the names of— 

Ratna Deva Bhiipati. 

Prithvi Dcva, Chcdi Kula. 

In Hall’s Visbna Purina, II, 173, note, I find that Sri Deva 
was the governor of Malahari Mandaia in the reign of 
Prithvi Deva, king of Kosala. 

Lastly, an inscription in the great temple at RAjim gives the 
name of Prithvi Deva with the date of Samvat S96,or A.D.i 145. 

From all these sources the following genealogy Is estab¬ 
lished, to which, for comparison, I have added the names 
given in the local chronicles ;— 


A.CIL 

laKTlpttOfli. 

L«i] dlmklu. 

two 


SAra Deva. 

JOJO 

ioSd 

RALna RaJah 

PHlhvi DevjL. 

PrilhvS Deva. 

Brahma Deva+ 

10^ 

ttno 

IZ40 

Tijatta Dev^ A^D- 1115. 

HaEna Dtva. 

PrithviDeva* A-Dh IT45 llSOii 1159^ 1168. 

Rudm D^rva. 

JIfaJIa Deva- 
Ratna Dtva, 


ViraSinha Dtva- 
Ratna Sinhi Dtrv^ 
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One fact of importance I derive from the RAjim inscription 
of Prithyi Deva, dated in A.D, 1150, namely, that the kingdom 
of Chedi was still undivided, just about a century and a half 
after the time of Sdra Deva, who is said by the local chroni¬ 
clers to have given the southern half of the country to his 
younger brother Brahma Deva. Both Rdjim and KSnker 
still belonged to Ratanpur. In the N&gpur Museum there is 
an inscription, brought from Raypur, which gives the date of 
Rays Brahma Deva as Samvat 1458, Sake rjaa, and the 
Sarsajita Samx'atsara of the 60-year cycle of Jupiter, equi¬ 
valent to A.D. 1401. It is to the time of this Raya Brahma 
Deva, therefore, that I would assign the division of the 
kingdom, and the foundation of Raypur, named after 
himself. 

The local chronicles give the name of 28 more kings 
who reigned down to the Mahratta conquest in A.D. 1745. 
Their dates have been calculated by Mr. Chisholm; but, as 
the first of them Is placed about one hundred years too early 
according to the dates given above for his predecessors, it is 
necessary to curtail the lengths of the reigns by a few years. 
Of this period I have obtained only one inscription of D4du 
Sihi Deva, but unfortunately it is not dated. We have thus 28 
names covering the long period from A.D. 11S5 to 1745, or 
5 ^ years, which gives exactly so years to each reign. 
Accepting this rate as giving a useful approximation to the 
actual date of each king, the following list shows all the later 
kings down to the Mahratta conquest. According to Mr, 
Chisholm, Kalyan Sahi reigned from A.D, 1536 to 1573, but 
hy the average duration of the reigns his period fails between 
^ 5 °S and 1525. The average table, therefore, gives the true 
date within ao or 30 years. 

Long after the above was written f received from Colonel 
Lucie Smith, the able Commissioner of the Chattisgarh 
Division, several detailed lists of the Haihaya-bansi Rajas of 
Ratanpur and Raypur, from which I have drawn up the 
following tables. The, Ratanpur list begins with Mayura 
Dhwaja, the son of Sudyumna, who was the reputed son of 
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Mount VindhyAchal. He is said to have performed an 
Aswamedha^ or Horse Sacrihce* 





Veu. 



B. C. 


1 

8S7 

Ma.yiu3fihwajA idi Kaili 3^8. 


ii!i'l 

Timr^-ifhwajA. 

3 

P 

ChitrjiHjhwjLja+ 

4 

■ h + 

V bwa-dhnaja- 

5 

¥¥■ 

Chandra^hwa|a. 

6 

frl + 

Miikha Pi3a. 

7 

S7 

Vikrama Sefi.ip cooqu^ed by Vikramsifliiya of 

8 

- 

Bbimp Ser\s^ rdgned years. 


■ 

Kufnlra ncigined St y«rs. 

m 

+ 1 ¥ 

Karna PAfa, reigned 78 yi^rs. 

It 

... 

KumAra Fila^ built Jlnakipura. 

12 

... 

Nara Pila^ built Dr^g- 

13 


Mcbana PiJa^ built Dhanpur, 

14 


Jagat PkU Jijalla Pifi). 

iS 

.... 

Deva Pila. 

]£ 

■ i + 

Bbari Pita (or Ph8 Flla). 


A. D. 


(7 

- 

BhAinl Plla (or Bhima PlEa), built Bhtmpijraiid Tetnpld# 

]8 


KIma 


1 lA 

Mohana Deva. 

30 


Sura Deva, reigned 60 years, conquered Tdingina. 

31 


Pritbvi OevB^ buUt Lipha fiirt, conquered tbe wboTe 
country from Gujrit and MAJwa to Bengal and 
Kalinga, 

33 

... 

Rima Deva, built MalhJr. 

















35 

36 

37 

39 

40 

41 

4 a 

43 

44 

4 S 

46 

47 

4« 

40 
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A, D. 


gaa 

Venu Dwl 

9S6 

JtjjBla Devip 34 yflars. 

9SP0 

RalriH Sfina Devn, rergned 44 years. 


Wlm SinHa Deva^ buLIl ^irig city^ 40 ytsj^ 

I&74 

Ratna Sinha JljjaJLa DtvSj reigned 40 yean. 

1114 

Bhupifa Slnh^ S- 1145^ reigned 38 ytm. 

115a 

Knrna SenAj 30 years. 

i[8a 

Bhifiu SimKa, 30 yearv 

122 E 

Nri Sinlu Dev3j 3c years. 

ta5i 

BhAnaSinha Deva« 25 years. 

1376 1 

P^Upa Sin ha Devap 43 yean. 

1310 

Jaya SinLa Deva* S. 1350—23 years. 

<347 

Dharma Sinha Deva^ a a yeara. 

r369 

JagannlihaSinh^ 38 years. 

iW 

Vira Sifiha Deva, S- 1464—S7*A. D. i4t^, 19 yeisrs. 
In i4£S7=fA. D^ [4i<^gave Ray'pur 10 his younger 
brother Kesava Deva. 

143^ 

KaJtnafa Deva. 

143^ 

Sankara Sihai. 

)454 

Mahana SahaL 

M7* 1 

Didy Sahai. 

1497 

Furushoiuima Saliai. 

1519 

Bihara Sahau 

IS4* 1 

Kidaytna Sahai^ 

1583 1 1 

Lakjhatia Sahai. 

>59* S 

kanhara Sahai- 

1G06 1 

Cumuda (or Muknnda) Sahai, 11 years. 

i 4 Si 7 1 

rribhuvana Sahai^ 15 years. 

i63» J 

agamohana Sahai^ 13 years. 
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No. 

' Vw. 



A. 0. 


SO 


Aililt Satiaij uycari. 

SI 

l 6 S 9 

Ranjita SaKaip 

53 

j 6 Ss 

Tultlit SmK 14 >earsr 

53 


Raja Sinha l>eva^ years- 

54 

[73d 1 

Sferdir Sinha, sa years. 

SS 

I74& 

Raghunnilh Sinho^ 


1745 

^f ahratM conquesL by Pamh^ 


In Some lists the RaJ^s from No. downwards are 
named Sdki and not Sahai. No. 44, Raja Kalyana Sinha, 
IS said lo have gone to Delhi in conseijuence of a dispute wdtfi 
Raja of Mandala. He received some title from Akbar^ and 
returned to Ratanpur in Samvat 1628 or A.D, 1571. 

Haikaya Rajas 0/ Raypur. 

The Haihaya Rajas of Raypur trace their descent from 
Kesava Deva, the younger brother of Vira Sinha Devaj the 
37th Prince of the Ratanpur line. He received the princi¬ 
pality of Raypur in Samvat 1467 or A.D. 1410. 


ff$. 

' V«aF. 



A. D. 
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According to the universal iK-iici u. - 

of the plain country of Chattisgarh bebnge to ^ ® 
princes, while the hilly districts of B4lAgh4t an o ^ an ^ 
were occupied by the Goods. The jungy istncis ® ^ 
north nnd onst of tho Mahltiodi river would appear to have 
been occupied by the Baigas and Saharas. Then I 
Haihayaa, following the course of the Narbada, first d.sp aced 
the Saharas in Mandala (where the Batgas st.ll rentatn) a^ 
the Gonds in Bllighit, and extended their sway over t 
plains of Chattisgarh (MahJl Kosafa) on the east, and over 
undulating country of Lahnji on the MUt . u . ® 
and Gonds mast still have held all the more "?c‘* 

the south-east and south-west as tributanes of the Haihayas 
In the lapse of time the Gonds conquered Mandala Iram llK 
degenerate Haihayas, and extended their s^y over 
Sahaspur, and Khairagarh. and all the dts.r|rts ■» 'he north 

of the Narbada, including Jabalpur, J, , 

Dltnoh, which had ouce formed the kingdom of ‘he Kala- 
churis of Dihal or Chedi, whose capital was Tewar or T p . 

close to Jahal^. caahlishment of the 

If we may judge from the date oi lue 

Chedl or Kalach^i era in A.D. aqs- the dumtmon ol the 
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Haihayas on the Narbada cannot lay cJaim to a greater anti¬ 
quity than the mddle of the 3rd century A-D. But shortJy 

n T^’ know that 

Tuara Devi, a grandfather, the Pindava Raja IndraUla, was 

^JgRing over Kosata. It seems probable, therefore, that the 

Haihaya pnnees were still confined to the districts of Jabaipjr 

^nd Mandala m the valley 0/ the Narbada, and that they 

dim^sty 

I have made numerous enquiries for the Haihaya RAjputs. 
one th ^ 

Tas knlr’-r7ff representative 

was known, m the person of the descendant of the old Rajas 

of Raypur, who is now a pensioner. But soon after, when 

Allahabad, a large colony 0/ 

Rewa north-east of 

are Sisdul 7 rajik of Thikurs, 

clJl ?b!^ f^^SK ^tkp Singh and Dalhfr Singh. They 

thev and in official document 

JaThavas rh'^H they are 

Ha.hayas, the descendants of Sahasra Aijuoa, that their 

read«,de was wa„ed P«7‘ 

fro. which .heyccigraM. ThiS'^^t.'^^Xntte 

oXlnwh^'' “ "K^ 4 =I.uli,,^ir?Sar 

/Tin I. T'(Ki' 4 )aBd ■•acrtbwrd” 

(chuh) Seveixi of these ThAkurs know Sanskrit In the 

inscriptions their tribal name i^i 1 

as Kahrbtiri - .V™^tten, m the-north 

as Kalachtin and m the south as Kalachurva of which the 
meaning is unknown. wmcn toe 

I could not hear of anv other ramnnw.^ e *_ 

Kalachuri clan, excepting^onlv a f f 

At some earlir k Bardhi on the Son river- 

Kalachuri family found hr^rto 

where they «cm ,o ha« rri3' 

gned previous to the establishment 
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of the Chilukya kings of KalyAn. In the Yeur inscription the 
ChAlukya^ are designated as the destnoyera of the authority 
of the RAshtraktitas and the Kalachuryas.’ Mangalisa Chain- 
kya, who reigned from A.D, 530 10550, is specially mentioned 
as having ravished the power of the Kalachnrls like a thunder¬ 
bolt. From this time they would appear to have been tributaiy 
to the Chilukya kings, under whom they held the highest offices 
of the state. At length in the year 1153 A.D. Bijjala Deva 
Kalachuri, the commander-in-chief, expelled the Chile kya 
Raja, Tailapa Deva, v^ho retired to BatiawAsi.* .Bijjala then 
assumed the royal title of MahArAjidhirAja, which is found in all 
his grants, followed by the well-known KAlachuri title of KAlan- 
jarAdhlpatij which was borne also by the Kalachuri Rajas 
of Chedi, thus showing that the southern and northern Kala- 
churis were branches of the same clan. 

The origlii of the southern branch is thus told by them¬ 
selves— 


" A Brahmani girl {iidmarn fiittri), having paid worship to Siva, 
seated on a hide, io order to obtain the fulfilment of her desires, she 
had a dream, in which Siva himself embraced her, and she^ conceived 
a port!on of his glory. Having thus conceived, when nine months 
were accomplished, it happened that she bore a son named firnsAna. 
possessed of great beauty, of surprising courage, bearing all the marks 
td fortune, famous in all learning. 

" He slew in KAlwjara, an evil spirit of a king, who wasa eanmbal 
and followed the occupation of a barber, thus obtaioing great ame 
amoDg all people. Placing him between the teeth of YaiM, this 
king KrisAnsi by the might of his arms, took possession of t a gov¬ 
ernment of his kingdom, and reducing the "nine lakh (country o ) 
DaAafa MandaU to obedience to his word, ruled in peace, an orna¬ 
ment of the KMaekuriKula," 

From this account it is clear that the fCAlachuris must have 
obtained possession of KAlatijara at a very early date, long 


* S« Sir Walter Elliot in (torsi A«m«( Ssdety* Joumsl, VtA. 

* I thii boo a it>«ripUoB of Biji»l»Vwo »**■- 

.hirS .rtpiriod* 7 ^ ti* .^(h 

V4«kh*. roll.mooo d.j, Sooasy.dorio* He -t ^ 

Mta thf «dipse d( tlM moon ia Vauiklu. ilww ^ ' 

ii«8. Tbi Jft jMT oi tho Knlw^srr* »«reifa*r themfore. har® bwn A.D. iijj. 
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before the reign of Mangalisa Chilukya In the 6ih century. 
It seems highly probable, therefore, that the Initial date of their 
era, A,D. 349, may refer to their conquest of K4Ianjara, and 
that their acquisition of DihalaMandala may be placed only 
a few years later, or before 300 A.D, At DShala, on the 
Narbada, the Kalachuris reigned from that time down to the 
end of the lath century. During this long period of more 
than nine centuries, they pushed their arms in all directions— 
to BhiJsa on the west, to Chattisgarh on the east, and to the 
Godavari on the south. Through all this Jong period they 
fondly cherished the memory of their early possession of the 
great fortress of Kdlanjara, But the symbol, or cognizance, of 
the Kalachuris of Chedi was simplified to the figure of agolden 
bull, Sitvarna-vrishabhii-dkvaja. On the seal of Kama Deva 
the bull is accompanied hy the four-armed goddess Pirvati, 
seated with an elephant on each side anointing her. The 
coins of GAnggeya Deva, the son of Kama, show the same 
hgure of the seated goddess with four arms, but without the 
elephant. 

t PtirAnas, amongst the early successors of 

the Andhra kings were the Kailakila Yavanas, who-reigned for 
r ^ years, t seems probable that the Vavana conqueror of 
OnsM naned RakU-Wlw, or -red arra,” may have be- 
bmged to family. Bhau-diji has ideoeiaed these Kailakila 
1 avanas With the dynasty of kings who ruled over VAkAtaka. 
But, with the single exception of Vindhyasakti, who heads the 
hst the names are all different. I do not feel satisfied that 
the Ajanta inscription makes Pravarasena to be the son of 
Vindhya^kti. I take him to be simply a descendant. Ac- 
cp mg t IS supposition, the names of the Vishnu PuiAna and 
o the two VAkAtaka inscriptions from Seoni and SAgar may 
nf separately, those of the PurAna preceding those 

®^^^'^taka orBAkAtaka. with the old town of BhAndak 
between NAgpur and ChAnda, and J still adhere to this identi¬ 
fication as being a highly probable one. After these Kailakila 
Ya™as come three Bahlikas, who, with Pbshpamitraand Patu- 
mitra and others, will reign over Now MekaJa ts the 
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name of the mountam range in which the Narbada rises. Hence 
the river goddess is called Mekala KanyA, or " MekaJa's 
daughter." The Mekalas, therefore, would have possessed the 
northern parts of the district of Chattisgarh. These Mekalas, 
it is said, would be 7 in number, and the kings of Kosala 9. 
The VAyu Purina, however, calls these kings of Kosala Megkas 
" strong and sapient/' 

Now, I have a suspicion that the Rajas mentioned in the 
oldest inscriptions of Kdjim, Sirpur and Orissa, may be some 
of these veiy nine kings of Kosala. 
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The dates here given rest on my identification of Siva 
Gupta of the Sifpur inscriptions with Siva Gupta of the 
copper-plate inscriptions of Orissa. There are two kings of 
this name in these last records—one the father of Bhava (or 
Deva) Gupta, and the other Bhava GuptA's son. Now, the 
latter was the paramount sovereign of Daieshina Kosala in the 
9th year of YayAti, Raja of Orissa, who feigned from A.D. 
474 to 5^6. The 9th year of Yayiti was, therefore^ A.D. 482. 
Allowing as years to each generation, the date of Indrabala^ 
the first king of the family, will fall about A. Dh. 
in A.D. 319, on the close of the Gupta rule in Centr^ India ^ 
The reign of Bhava Gupta, or Deva Gupta, as hJs name Is 
read by Babu Rajendro Lftl, very probably exceeded the 25 
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years' average of a single generation, as he was the paramount 
sovereign both in the 6th and in the 31st year of Janamejaya, 
Raja of Orissa, and father of Yayiti. 

The Purflnas do not mention the caste of the nine kings 
of Kosala; but, according to the inscriptions, the kings noted 
above were all Kshatriyis of the lunar race. Tivara Deva is 
called a PAndu-vansi in the RAjim inscription, and each of the 
three Rajas in the Orissa inscriptions is called the S&maii/akti, 
or^ the chief of the lunar race. They were all devoted w'or- 
shlppers of Siva and Vishnu, as declared by their titles of 
pammd Mahesmara and paramd Bhdgavata, as well as by the 
numerous Brahmanical temples which were erected during 
their sway. 

About a century and a half later, or in A D. 639, when 
MahA Kosala was visited by the Chinese pilgrim H wen Thsang, 
the king was a Buddhist, although he was still a Kshatriya. 
There are, however, very few traces of Buddhism now remain¬ 
ing mChattisgarh, and I conclude, therefore, that the Brahmans 
must have regained the ascendancy very soon after the pil¬ 
grim 5 visit. I think it probable that this Brahmanical ascend¬ 
ancy may have been hrought about by a change of dynasty 
when the old PAndava family was supplanted by the YAdava 
Haihayas. This change of dynasty J suppose to have been 
effected about A.D. looo by Kokalla Haihaya, whose son, 
Ratna Raja, most probably founded Ratanpur, which became 
from that time the capital of the Haihaya kings. 

Contemporary with the lunar princes of MahA Kosala 
were the Sena Rajas of VAkAtaka, whom Bhau-dAji has identU 
hed with the Kailakila Yavansof the PurAnas, the descendants 
of Vindhya ^kti. But the Senas of VAkAtaka claim descent 
from the Rishi Vishnu Rudra, which is probably the true 
name of Vindhya Sakti. According to the Vishnu PurAha, 
there were nine immediate descendants of Vindhya Sakti, who 
reigned for 106 years; after whom come 13 sons (not named), 
then BAhlikas, and Pushpamitra and Patumitra and others, to 
the number of [3, who ruled over Mekala. I suppose that 
Pravara Sena and his descendants of the Seoni and SAgar 
inscriptions may be amongst the 13 sons, who followed -the 
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loth king after a [apse of 106 years, fn these inscriptions 
also it is noted that Rudra Sena If married PrabhAvatJ GuptA, 
the daughter of the paramount king Deva Gupta, whom f 
would identify with Deva Gupta of the Kosala line, who bears 
the same high title. The following list of the kings of 
VikAtaka, Kosala, and Orissa, shows the probable dates of 
these princes, founded on the identifications which I have 
proposed;— 
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From the time of the Somavansi Raja Siva Gupta II 
about the beginning of the 5th century, down to the time of 
the Haihaya Prince Ratna Raja, the presumed founder of 
Ratanpur about A.D. 1030, we have only a few inscriptions 
from Sirpur, R&jim, and Raypur (or Driig), all of which be- 
long to the ^th or 8th century. The RAjinn in5cription gives 
the name of Prithvi Raja^ attd! the Raypur (or Driig) inscrip^ 
tion gives the name of Raja Siva Deva* But there is nothing 
to show whether they belonged to the same family, nor whether 
they were paramount rulers of Mahi Kosala, or only feuda^ 
tory chiefs who reigned over the districts where these mscnp- 
tions were found. 
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2 J.—KARRA 

The 3,ncicnt town of KarrA is situated at the lower end of 
a reach of the Ganges, 6 miles to the south of M^nihpur and 
37 miles to the north-west of Allahabad, It is reckoned as 
one of the nine holy places of Northern India, and the following 
verse is quoted in proof of this belief s— 

Renuka, Sulcara, KAsi, Kdta, Bateswar^h, 

K&ianjarah, Mahik4Ja, Ukhala nava Kfrttuih. 

'• Renuka (near Agra), Sukara {or Soron), Kisi (Benares), KJli, 
Klla (or Karra), Bateswaia (two of this name), KlJanjara, MahAkik 
(or Ujam), are the nine famous Ukhalas." 

Ukkuta is said to mean " a holy place.” At Karra there is a 
temple of KAleswara, from which the place has received the 
name of Kdiukhala^ or the ” Ukhaia of KSla," 11 is, in fact, so 
named in a copper-plate inscription which was brought to me 
as one of the most ancient monuments of the place. The 
plate, however, is dated during the reign of Akbar Skdk Gdst 
in Samvat 965 0 Hijra, the third year of Akbar’s reign), and 
records a grant made by Raja R^machandra of Rewa. Karra, 
however, is mentioned as a place of pilgrimage by Ibn Batuta 
550 years ago. 

The town is also said to have been called Karkotaknagar, 
because the hand of Sati fell down here, when she burned 
herself at her father's sacrifice But this name is not 

known to the people. 

The fort of Kanra stands on a very lofty mound over¬ 
looking the Ganges. It rises up about iflo feet above the river 
bsd, and from 80 to 90 feet above the road at its base. The 
walls are of brick, faced with stone; the older, or Hindu, por¬ 
tion being of massive blocks of sandstone. The whole is 
now in a ruinous state. The fort is 900feet long from north to 
south by 450 feet broad from east to west. Its foundation is 
attributed to Jay Chand, the last Hindu Raja of Kanauj, while 
Minikpur is said to have been built by his brother M 4 nik 
Chand. Of course, it belonged to Jay Chand, but the place 
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is certainly very much older, as [ obtained several early 
Hindu coins, including one punch-marked silver coin, two cast 
coins without legend, and one large Kosdmbi coin, besides a 
great number of rust-eaten pieces, too far gone to be recog¬ 
nised. I conclude, therefore, that the fort must have been occu¬ 
pied before the Christian era. It is certain, however, that it 
was Jong anterior to Jay Chand, as an Inscription which was 
formerly on the gateway, and is now in the Indian Museum 
at Calcutta, is dated in Samvat 1092 (or A.D, !o35), during 
the reign of Raja Yasah P&la. This record is, therefore, 160 
years anterior to Jay Chand. 

Karra is famous for the tomb of a very holy saint named 
Khw^ja Karrak, which (s said to be 6oo years old. It consists 
of an oblong canopy, 7 feet 4 inches by 3 feet, supported on 
pillars, which covers a common plaster tomb, screened by a 
cloth. His father came from Sabzw^r to the south of Herat. 
The saint himself was living at Karra when the emperor 
JaUI-ud-din Firoz Khalji was treacherously murdered by his 
nephew Al&-ud-din Muhammad. According to Ferishta— 

“The day before this event took place, A14-ud-dinvisited a rever* 
end sage, named Shekh Karrak, whose tomb is still held sacred. That 
holy man, rising from his pillow, repeated the following ex-iemfiere 
verse 

' He who cometh against thee shall lose his head in the Boat 

'And his body shall b# thrown into the Ganges.*' 

1 conclude that the holy man must have seen through Aid- 
ud-din's designs, and thus craftily obtained the credit of a 
prophet. 

The murder was perpetrated on the [7*!' Ramzin, in the 
year 695, when " the Ganges was very high,” that is, on 
the 27th July A.D. 1296. The event is thus related by Zia- 
ud-din Bami ^:— 

Ali-ud-dtn and his followers had determined on the course to be 
adopted before the SultAn arrived. He had crossed the river with the 
elephants and treasure, and had taken part with his forces between 
M&nikpiir and Kaf^, the Ganges being very high. When the royal 

* H. H. EUlA't Muh*.llliiHdta HUtwiUU at Ijldii, Vot. ttt, 
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ensign came insight, he was all prepared, and the men were armed, and 
the elephants and horses were harnesaed, All-nd-din sent Almis Beg 
jii a small boat to the SultAn^ with directions to use every device to 
induce him to leave behind the thousand men he had brought with him, 
and to come with only a few personal attendants* The traitor Almls' 
Beg hastened to the SultAn, and perceived several boats full of horse¬ 
men around him. He told the Sultan that his brother had left the 
city, and God only knew where he would have gone to if he (AmlAs 
Beg) had not been sent to him* If the Sultin did not make mwe 
baste to meet blm^ he would kill himself, and his treasure would be 
plundered. If his brother were to see these armed men with the Sultin 
he would destroy himself. The SuUin accordingly directed that the 
horsemen and boats should remain by the side of the fiver, whilst 
he, with two boats and a few personal attendants and friends, passed 
over to the other side. When the two boats had started, and the 
angel of destiny had come ^till nearer, the traitor Almis Beg desired 
the Sult4n to direct his attendants to lay aside their armlest his 
brother should see them as they approached nearer and be frightened* 
The Sultln, about to become a martyr, did not detect the drift 
of this insidious proposition, but directed his followers to disarm. As 
the boats reached mid-stream, the army of AlA-ud-din wa^perceived all 
under arms, the elephant^ and horses harnessed, and in several places 
troops of horsemeu ready for action. When the nobles who accom¬ 
panied the SultAn saw this, they knew that Aim As Beg had by his 
plausibility brought his patron into a snare, and they gave themselves 
up for lost * Malik Khuram, asked What is the 

meaning of all this? ^' and AlmAs Beg, perceiving that his treachery 
was detected, said his brother was an nous that his army should pay 
homage to his master. 

* The Sultan was so blinded by his destiny that, although his own 
eyes saw the treachery, he would not return, but he said to Almfls 
Bcgj 1 have come so far in a little boat to meet your brother, cannot 
he^ and does not his heart induce him to-, advance to meet me with 
due respect/ "Hie traitor replied, ^ My brother's mtentioD h to 
await Your Majesty at the landing-place, with the elephants and 
treasure and jewels^ and there to present his officers/ The 

Sultin trusting implidtly in them, who were his nephew's son-in-bw 
and foster-children, did not awake and detect the obvious intention* 

He took the KurAu and read it, and proceeded fearless and conhding 
as a father to his sons. All the people who were in the boat with 
him saw death plainly before them, and began to repeat the chaptei' 
appropriate to men in sight of death. The SultAn reached the shore 
before afternoon prayer, and disembarked with a few foRowers- 
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Ali-cd-din advanced to receive he and all his ofiScer? showing 
due respect. When he reached the Sultan he fell at his feetp and the 
Sult^n^ treating him as a son^ kissed his eyes and cheeky stroked 
his beard^ g^ve him two loving taps upon the cheekj and satdj * \ 
have brought thee up from inlaocy ; why art thou afraid of me?^ * 
The SuMn took AlA-iid-dtn"s hand^ and at that moment the stony 
hearted traitor gave the fatal sJgnaL Mohammad Salimj^ of SaminA^ 
a bad fellow of bad f^mily^ struck at the Sultin with a swordj but the 
blow fell shorty and cot his own hand. He again stnick and wounded 
the Sultioj who ran towards the nveri ccyingj ^Abp thou villain 
AlA-nd-din ! what hast thou done? ' tkhtiyAr-ud-din Hud ran after the 
betrayed monarch, threw him down^ and cut ofl his head^ and bore it 
dripping with blood to Ali-ud-din. Some of those persons who 

accompanied the SukAn had landed j and others remained in the boater 
but all were slain. Vitlany and treacheryj and murderous fceIJngSj. 
covetousness and desire of rtcbes+ thus did them work '*^^***, 

**The murder was perpetrated on the 17th RamzAiip and the 
venerable head of the SnltAn was placed on a spear and paraded 
about When the rebels returned to Karra MAnikpur, it was also 
paraded there, and vras afterwards sent to be exhibited in Oudh.'"^ 

The earliest historical mention of Karr^ that I have met 
with is in A.H. 645, or A.D, 1248, during the reign of Nasir- 
ud'din Mahmud, when the army under Ulugh Khan (after¬ 
wards the emperor Balban) marched to Karra. In the neigh¬ 
bourhood there was a R 4 na named Dahkt-'sa^malakt, " over 
whom the Rais of K&linjar and Malwa had no authority." ‘ 
The strange name of Dalak\-'<t)a~^malakt has not yet been 
identlhed ; but, as his home w'as “ in the vicinity of the Jumna 
between K&llnjara and Karta, ” it may very probably have 
been the large town of Kosam, which is the representative 
of the famous ancient city of Kosimbi. In the inscription 
of Yasah PAla, the town of Karra is described as being in 
Kstdmbi Mftndalam KXi. 1035, at which time KosAmbl 
must have been the principal city in the lower Gangetic 
Do&b. 

With the advent of the Muhammadans KosAmbi would 
Seem to have given way to Karr* as the seat of government, 
as Kosam is never mentioned, while governors are regularly 

‘ M. i*. EUiot-i MutwmmpdMii VoL 11, 34*-^ 
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appointed to Karra, which soon became the chief point for 
crossing the Ganges, Thus, when the emperor Balban died, 
his son N 4 sir-ud-dln, who was in Bengal, advanced with an 
army towards Delhi to oppose him— 

"They met," says Ibn Batuta, "near the town of Karra, on the 
banks of the Ganges, a place to which Hindus resort in pilgrimage. 
Naslr<ud-din encamped tipon the Karra side of the river, and his 
son Sultin Muk-ud-din upon the other, so that the river ran be- 
tween them. They were resolved upon Fghting each other; but 
God wished to spare the blood of Musalmans, and imbued the heart 
of Nasir-ud-din with feelings of pity for his son. So he said to him¬ 
self, ' If my son reigns, it will be an honour to me ; it is only right, 
then, that I should desire that. ’ At the same time God filled the 
heart of Muir-ud-dln with sentiments of submission to his father. 
Each of these two princes entered a boat, and, without any escort of 
troops, they met in the middle of the river. The SultAn kissed 
the foot of his father and made his excuses; and the fatter replied, 

't give thee my kingdom, and confide the government of it to thee.' 
Thereupon he took the oath of fidelity, and was about to rcturu 
to the provinces he possessed, when his son said; 'You must cer¬ 
tainly come into my kingdom.' The father and son proceeded 
together towards Oefhi, and entered the palace. The father placed 
Muk-ud-din upon the throne, and stood before him. The interview 
which they had upon the river was called * the conjunction of the Two 
Auspicious Stars/ because of its happy results in sparing the blood 
of the people, and in causing the father and son to offer to each 
other the kingdom, and to abstain from fighting. Many poets have 
celebrated this incident." ^ 

In A.H. 656, or A.D. 1258, Arslin Kh 4 n was appointed 
govemorof Karra j and in A.H, 691, or A.D, 1292, Alft-ud-din 
held the same post under his uncle Jalil-ud-din Firoz. In 
Al.H. 760, or A.D. 13S9, Firoz Tughlak, when returning from 
his campaign in Bengal towards Delhi, left his luggage at 
Karra, and proceeded to jAjnagar. In A.H. goo, or A.D, 
t 494 T Sikandar Lodi marched utd Karra to Dalmaii. BAber 
halted at Dakdaki, a pargana of Karra 00 the bank 
of the Ganges; and Humiyun crossed the Ganges at Karia 
to join his father.* It was from Karra that Asaf KhAn, in 

* H. M. Elliot'# MiaHammmdAfi Hislomivs, VoL 111, 59S. 

* H. M. Elliot"# tfubamnutdiD HiitoriAns^ Vol. IV, 
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early part of Akbar’s reignj started on his plundering ex- 
pediLui against DurgAvatij queen of Garha-Mandala. In 
A.H. 974, or A.D. 1566, Akbar marched in person against 
the rebel Khin 2 amAn. The emperor crossed the Ganges 
at M4nikpur and slept at Kanaj on the following morning 
he deteated the rebels at Fatehpur, 7 miles to the south¬ 
east of Karr^j in the afternoon rode to Allahabad, distant 
more than 30 miles. 

KaiTA, with Fatehpur Hansw'a, was the of KamAl 

KhAn Gakkar. As one of the turbulent Gakkar chiefs, he 
had been imprisoned by Sher Shah in the fort of Gwalior. 
Afterwards, when the prison was blown up by order of I slim 
Shah, Kamil had the singular fortune of escaping quite 
unhurt. IslAm Shah then let him go, as he thought that It 
was not God’s will that one who had so miraculously escaped 
should be killed.* When Akbar came to the throne, KaniAl 
paid his allegiance to the young sovereign, and received 
the parganas of Fatehpor-Hanswa, and tCarra-MAnikpur in 
Jigir. Here he behaved so gallantly that Akbar restored 
him to his native land, and ordered his usurping uncle Adam 
Khan to give up half of the Gakkar territory to him.* Adam 
resisted, but, being defeated, was made over to Kamil, who 
thus obtained possession of the whole of the Gakkar country. 
The date of his death is uncertain. Blochmann states that he 
was certainly alive in the middle of A.H. 97a, or A.D. 1564, 
and Mr. Delmerick places his death in A. H, 9891 nr A. D, 
15S1,* I can find no notice of the place of his death, but 
there is a large stone tomb at Karra, which bears the name 
of Kamil Kbin, which is said to be his, and dose by on the 
north-west there is the village of Kamilpur, which still retains 
his name. 

The tomb of KamAl Khin is very like one of the later 
Pathin buildings at Delhi. It is a square of 33 outside, 
with a chamber of 24^ feet. Just below the springing of 


» H. M, Elliot'* KuhiMinat^ Hiatoriiiu. Vol. V, 37 ^ 

• Bluchmun'i Aui^i-Akbuip p*i* 1 )^ 

* JdutdbJ dI Beofil Aiiiiic 96. 
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I he dome the square is changed to an octagon, on which 
stands a plain hemispherical dome, surmounted by a tall, thia 
pinnacle. The tomb stands in the middle of a courtyard, 
with domed entrance-rooms on the north and south and east 
sides, and a Masjld on the west. At the four comers there are 
massive round towers, with domed roofs and ornamented 
battlements^ The surrounding walls also have the similar 
ornamented battlements, and, altogether, the tomb of KamAl 
KhAn is a fine specimen of the later PathAn architecture. 

The ruins of Karra extend for upwards of two 
along the western bank of the Ganges, with something more 
than a mile in breadth. The present town is only a mere 
shadow of its ancient grandeur. On ascending one of the 
rising grounds, everywhere, as far as t!ie eye can reach, there 
is a vast expanse of mounds covered with ruined tombs 
and mosques, and idgahs. The place looks just tike a por¬ 
tion of old Delhi, where the dead occupy much more ground 
than the living. 


The decay of Karra began with the removal of the head¬ 
quarters of the district to Allahabad, after the foundation of 
the fort by Akbar in A.D. 1575. Just as Karra Superseded 
the Hindu Kosimbi by the transfer of the seat of govern¬ 
ment about A,D. ]20o, so did Karra itself suffer by the 
transfer of the head-quarters of the Lower Antarbed, or 
Gangetic Doab, to Allahabad. Before the change Sirkir 
i^rra comprised both Hathgaon and Fatehpur-Haswa, both 
of which places will be described presently. 

At BAjAt GhAt, immediately below the fort, there is a small 
desecrated Hindu temple surrounded by a Chabutra, or ter- 
race, near which there is a headless figure of DurgA, besides 
R mgam and a figure of Nandi, to show that the temple 
must have been dedicated to Siva, The present Chabutra 
was built m A.H, irti, or A.D. 1699, as recorded in a 

A short distance below 
the ghAt there is a well standing in the bed of the river, 
whmh the people call the MtHdr, as it looks like a stout 

' simply a well, which the Ganges has 

isolated by its encroachments. 
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KarrA is stll[ much frequented by pilgrims, more par* 
ticularly on the Jth, 8th and 9th of the waning moon of 
Ash^dha, when about one hundred thousand people are said 
to assemble for the purpose of bathing. Smaller milas are 
held on the Sth day of the waning moons of Chaitra and 
SrAvana, w'hen from ten to fifteen thousand people assemble- 
The 8th day of wane, which is the principal day of assembly 
in all three meetings, is the last quarter of the moon, but 
no reason was given for choosing this particular day. 

The only inscription from Karp that has yet been made 
public is that which was taken from the gate of the fort early 
in the present century. The position which it occupied is still 
remembered^ and Pandit Bishambar N^th gave me what was 
believed to be an accurate copy of it. The stone is now in 
the Indian Museum^ and a facsimile of the inscription was 
published by James Prinsep^* Colebrooke published a brief 
notice of it^ w'hich Prinsep corrected in a few letters— 

'^Still/^ he saySj with these emeudatJons the contents hardly bear 
complete explanation^ though the general object is clear. It states 
that in Sambat 1093 (A.D* 10J5) on the ist of the light half of 
Ashddhay the paramount sovereign Yaso-pAla of at the village 
of Payakdsay in the kingdom of KausAmAi^ issues commands to the 
principal persons * * *" 

The only other record is a copper-platCp of which I w^as 
allowed to lake a copy. It records a grant made by Raja 
RAmachandra of Rewa in Sam vat Hijra) 965^ which 

was the third year of Akbar's reign. The engraving is very 
Hide and very difficult to read. 


APHUf* 

Rashid-ud-din, quoting Al BJmni*s geographical notes on 
India^ says*—* 

" ^n going tOTvands the south (From Kanauj, between the riverfl 
Jumna and Ganges^ you arrive at a place called |ijman. At a drs- 

• JounuU of Aii»rie SotkfjTi Vol V, 731. (7) 

* ELiiee'f MMluiTnTniiiin KkEnriui bj VoL Ip SI* 55- 
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tance of Ji parasangs from that i$ Karwa; from Karii^a to Bramashlc 
0; thence to Abhibudi (or Apliapuri) 0; thence to the tree of fiacre! 
(Prig) ,2." 

For Karma we should certainly read K^ra, a large town on 
the old road to Allahabad. Reinaud has Karha, Aphaputi 
orAbkapfiri^ a.nA BarhamshaO Following the old high road, 
which still exists, from JSjmau to Allahabad, the different 
stations mentioned by Al Biruni may be, with some conhdence, 
identified with the following places :— 



. 1 a- para^ngs = JAjmau 

. 54 miles 

KsrwA 

, 3 

= Kora 

‘ 24 ir 

Brahmashk 

. s 

^ Hanswa 

- 30 i> 

Aphapuri 

. s 

IP = Aphui 

- 30 .. 

PrayAgi 

. t2 

„ = PrayAg 

. 46 ,, 


48 parasangs 

[84 miles 


Hanswa is a very old town near Fatehpur, the two names 
being usually joined together as Fatebpor-Hanswa. AphQi, 
or 'Aphuri, as it is also spelt in the maps, is a very old place, 
with a mound lo to is feet in height, covered with broken 
bricks. The mound is called Choki, because it was one of the 
stages on the old Hindu road leading through Kaira to 
PrayAg. There are several fragments of stone sculptures 
under a nim tree. The name of Aphui is applied to a group 
of villages, namely—Umailpur-Aphui, Ganj-Aphui, RAmpur- 
Aphui, Baraiyapur-Aphui, and Sun4wardeh*AphuL This use 
of its name shows that Aphui must once have been a place of 
some consequence. It is just 8 miles to the north-west 
of Karra. 

39.—HATHGAON. 

Fourteen mites to the north-west of Aphui, and on the 
old high road leading from Allahabad and Karra to Kanauj, 
there is a very large old town situated on a high mound 
named Hathgaont or Hastigrdma. In this part of the country 
everything is attributed to Jay Chand, the last Hindu Raja 
of Kanauj, Here Jay Chand is said to have dismounted from 


1 Rsiamudt PngnHull, Ar4b«t «t PtrMiH, pp. Sj—KIK]. 
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his elephant, and, accordingly, the place was named Nasii- 
grdma, or " elephant town." The land belonging to it, to¬ 
gether with 300 villages, was given to his family Brahman, 
named ParAsara Dikshit, to whom also he gave one of his 
daughters in marriage. 

The town Is a large one, of more than 600 houses and 
about 4,000 persons. It is situated partly on a mound, about 
30 feet high, which is said to have been a fort of Raja Jay 
Chand. On the highest point stands a Masjid, known as the 
"Jay Chandi Masjid/' which points to the belief of the people 
that it was originally the site of a Hindu temple and such it 
undoubtedly was; for not only are all the remaining 34pillars 
all Hindu, but the eastern entrance of the quadrangle is the 
actual doorway of the sanctum of the temple left untouched. 

The pillars are, however, of much older date than Jay 
Chand, as shown by the shapes of the letters in the mason's 
marks, which I have inserted at the bottom of the accompany¬ 
ing plate.‘ But the pillars themselves are, perhaps, of differ¬ 
ent dates, as they are of three distinct styles. There were 
certainly two temples, as two different door-lintels are built into 
the roof of the Masjid, One of them has yishnu sitting on 
Carud. The following list will show the difference of styles 
of the piUars * 

3 are complete square pillAfs^ 

6 are made up of pttaslers of the same pattern. 

4 are round pillardr 

10 are octagonal and i6-sided pillars. 

[ is misaing. 

Total 34 pillars of Masjid. 

Both pillars and mason's marks seem to me to bdong to 
the later Gupta period^ say about 500 or 6 qo A. . oose 
inscription lying in a small Masjid close by is sal to ave een 
found when digging near the stone Masjid. t is o ^ 

tK. stone a= theM:uijid itself, M.d I have no doubt that 
it originally belonged to it- It contains Sve rhyming lines, 

* Sc« PLti# n 
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and bears the written date of arba v/a bfiamsin iva samtft/- 
vttya/f or A.H. 854. At that time the lower part of the DoAb 
belonged to Jaunpur, whose kings were distinguished by the 
most rampant intolerance towards their Hindu subjects. All 
the temples at Jaunpur itself were overthrown by them, and 
mosques built with their materials on the same sites. The 
temples of Kanauj, Itiwa and Benares were treated in 
the same way, and to this list I can now add Hathgaon. 

The central figure over the entrance doorway of the Hath* 
gaon Masjid has only recently been cut away, as the chisel 
marks are quite fresh and dean. 1 have called this doorway 
the entrance to the sanctum ; but it is quite possible that it 
may have been the entrance of the Piandapa^ as some stone 
remains to the east are said to he the ruins of a flight of 
steps. The height of the doorway is 5 feet 2 inches, and the 
depth of the architrave 1 foot 3 inches- A plan of the 
mosque, with the Hindu doorway of its courtyard. Is given 
in the accompanying Plate, No. ag. 


30.—HANSWA. 

Hanswa, or Haswa of the maps, is a large old town which 
gives its name to Fatehpur Hanswa. ft is said to have 
2,000 houses, or about to,000 inhabitants. Like all old places 
in India, Hanswa has its legend. Its original name was Cham- 
pAyati j but when the three brothers Hansadhwaja, Moradh* 
waja and Sankhadhwaja settled here, Hansadhwaja changed 
the name of the place to Hansapura, At the same time 
Moradhwaja founded 4 miles to the east, and 

Sankhadhwaja founded Saitkhd'siaft, 2 miles to the east of 
Moh&wan. These places stilt exist, but the occurrence of all 
the three brothers’ names together is very curious. J have 
come across the first two in several parts of Nor|heni India, 
and the third Sankhadhwaja is usually confounded with Saka- 
ditya, the king of the Satms, and the antagonist of VikraraA- 
^tya. But he is also said to be a Raghubansi, who captured 
Dilli (Delhi) from NilAghpati. He then warred with Vikra- 
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mAdiiya of Ujairi for five years, when he was kiJIed, and 
Delhi fell into the hands of the conqueror, and was deserted 
for 79a years, or until 79* B-C-—S 7“*735 The story 
of the three brothers is said to be m the MahAbhdrat, but 
] have not been able to find it. 

Lohitiswa was the minister of Raja Hansadhwaja, and he 
quarrelled with the Raja’s son named Sudhanwa or Surat. 
The minister told the Raja that the prince was a bad charaC' 
ter, and that he was in the habit of remaining out at night. 
Sudhanwa took an oath the accusation was false; but the 
minister persisted in the truth of his statement, and suggested 
that the prince should be subjected to the ordeal of boiling 
oil A karai [a large iron vessel for preparing sweetmeats] was, 
accordingly, filled with oil and heated, and into this Sudhanwa 
stepped without receiving any harm. The minister then as¬ 
serted that the oil was not sufficiently hot, on which the Raja 
ordered a Bel fruit to be thrown Into the oil As soon as the 
fruit became covered with oil it burst with great violence, 
and one of the pieces struck the wicked minister on the fore¬ 
head, and killed him on the spot. 

Hanswa is reckoned to be 14 kos from and 15 kos 

from Karra. I found the distance from Karra by the old 
road to be 38 miles, and from Aphiti exactly 3® miles. As 
Fatehpur is a comparatively modem place, the old town 0 
Hanswa would appear to correspond with the station ca e 
Brahmashk (or Barhamshal) by Abu Rihin.^ 
seems almost hopelessly corrupt, but, by rejecting t e mitia 
Bar or Bra, the latter portion, hamshai or kamashi, may pos¬ 
sibly be an altered reading of Hanswa. 


3i.^ASNf. 

I was induced to visit Asnl in the hope that it turn 

out to be the old Buddhist site descrlb^ by Hwen Th^ng 
under the name of O-yu-io^ which M. Jullen has ren ere y 
Ayodkya. But the site was certainly to the sout o t e 
Ganges, while Ayodhya b fully described by Hwen sang 
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under the name of A-i-o-ijW, or VisAkfiap as 1 have sho^vn in 
another place.* 

I was disappointed, howeveri in not finding any Buddhist 
remains at Asni, But the town is undoubtedly old, as it is a 
pface of pilgnmagCp the chief shrine being that of Aswim 
/CuTtulra^ which gives its name to the placep and which has been 
gradually shortened to Asni, h was here that Jay Chand de¬ 
posited his treasures before his last fight with Mahmud, and 
Its capture rewarded the victor with much more precious spoil 
of all kinds.*'' ^ In the temple there are two small brass figures 
of the Afar'ufs, which were presented by the late Isari PrasAd 
Singh, Raja of Benares* The old fort is still standing on the 
bank of the river, with very large bricks in its lower walls. 
But the principal mass of ruins consists of a large mound, 
covered with broken bricks and pottery. The mound stands 
on the very brink of the GangeSp on a projecting promoniory 
within the lands of Chak PihAna. It is about 200 feet square. 
There are no traces of walls on the surface; but the bricks 
are oidp as they are of comparatively large sizcp la by by 
2 inches. The only point of any note is a small terrace.or 
platform, dedicated to Ddna-Btrt or the demon DAna. There 
is another DAna-Birat Eran in MAlwap but in neither case is 
anything known about the name, or the origin of the worship. 

One of my informants stated that he had heard from his 
father that during his timop say 40 or 50 years ago* a sAheb 
came to Asni to dig up the nine lakhs of treasure*' which 
were said to have been deposited by Jay Chand. But no/aM, 
or -‘nine lakhs/' is the well-known amount of all treasure 
depositSp and the people quote the couplet— 

Ek likh narAwe 
No lAkh pAwe " 

as referring to buried treasure, w^here its true meaning refers 
to agncultural digging, by which one lakh of expenditure will 
be repaid ninefold* 

The people of Asni also have a strange story about Akbar. 
They say that, when Sher Shah defeated HumAyun, the latter 

* pp. 401—46^. 

* Rli4t'i Hbtonui rf |j^ 33^ qHotmf Tij^l Mwir. 
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fled to the west, leaving 3. Begaffi nai^^ed Choli in Delhi^ who 
was captured by the conqueror. Shortly afterwards Shtr 
Shah being pleased with some verses of a bard named Nai- 
haJi told him to ask a boon. The bard, accordingly, asked 
that Choli Begam might be given to him, which the king 
granted. Narhar carried off Choli to Bindhugarh in Re^a. 
where, soon after, she gave birth to Akbar. When tw elve y ears 
had passed, the boy Akbar asked Birbhin, the BAghel Raja of 
Rewa, to let him have some soldiers, so that he might go up 
to Delhi and recover his kingdom from Sher Shhh. The 
Raja gave the troops, and Akbar advanced against Delhi, 
while HumAyun returned from Ghaani. Sher Sh4h was then 
dead and isl 4 m ShAh was defeated by Akbar, who thus re¬ 
covered the kingdom of his father. 

This story has found general acceptance amongst the 
people, in spite of the explicit statement of the Mubamma- 
dan historians that Sher Shah treated HurnAyun ® ^ 
the most chivalrous manner. Thus Abb 4 s Khan, the author 
of the TArikh-i-Sher ShAhi, says—’ 

Masnad All Haibat Khln told me. Abbis Khin the oMhl, 

book, that he was at Sher Khan's side, when the emperor H - 
ytin's queen with other noble ladies and a crowd of women, came 
J"hrbehindthe,-orrfa. As soon as Sher Khan's eyo fc Upva 
them, he alighted off bis borse, and showed them every respect, and 

consoled 

The popular stoiy,however. Is likely 
been related in a KabU by Ajbes, the BhAt of the Raja 
Rewa- Some, indeed, say that f 

the wretched pun on the name of Akbar, o w >. jl 
bhAn of Rewa is said to have 

Aor, " the imperishable banian tree, w ic is t ename 

famous tiee of PrayAg. These are the verses 

■'DilU kA jitik sardir, Mansabdar, 

RAja, Rao. Umrao, Saho ko nipAt bhao, 

Begam bichAri baht kitahu na pAi thlh, 

gUiot'* MiiK-mmwt*" H Utarlan* Indi*. Vol- IV, J7S' 
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Eftndhogarh^ gAro gilr tiko [>achh pAt bhao, 

Sber ShAh ^lil prateye ko bam Aj^rs* 

Rtlrat Humiyui^ tnahA hip uEpIt bhaij, 

Ballifn bilakr bactiAJ me koj 

BirbhAn bhupati, AJthcdar ko pAt bhao/^ 

In Delhi aN the SardArs and the MansabdArs^ 

The RajaSp the Raos^ and the UmraoSj were distracted j 
The Began helpless found no place of refugCj, 

Till the stronghold of BAndhogarh became her protector. 
Then Sher ShAh's power prevailedp says Ajbes. 

Though HumAyua escaped drowning, be was in great 
distress. 

And the hoy AMsr was saved solely 
Through BirbhAn becoming 


3a,--MAKANPUR. 

The hoiy shiine of Shah Madir has made the village of 
Makanpur famous throughout India. The shrine is situated 
on the bank of the Jsan river, 40 miles to the west-north- 
west of Cawnpore, 10 miles to the south-south-west of Ka- 
nauj. and about 2^ miles from the railway station of Araul 
Halfway between Araul and Makanpur there Is an old Hindu 
village named Harpura, which possesses so many fragments 
of sculpture that I am led to suspect that Makanpur itself 
may be an old site, which was appropriated by the saint after the 
usual Muhammadan fashion. 

Abdul KAder Badauni relates that he "went on a pilgrim¬ 
age to Makanpur, a dependency qf Kanauj, where is the 
tomb of the holy Shekh Badi-ul-Hakk-wa-ud-dln ShAh MadAr 
(may God sanctify his tomb."* The saint was a native of 
Halab, or Aleppo, He came to Makanpur, in the Hijra year 
818, or A.D. I4t5, during the reign of JbrAbim Shah Sharki 
of JaunpuT. Mjs fame soon spread abroad, as it was rumoured 
that he took little or no food, and that he never changed his 
cot es, w jc a ways remained clean. But his fame still more 


w 


* £ Nut's Mtihimiuddji Vol, V, 
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rapidly increased when it was said that he could live for 
a long time without breathing. Indeed, it is confidently 
affirmed that on one occasion be remained for (3 years with¬ 
out drawing a single breath. Hence his well-kno\ni name of 
Z)4«-Mad&r, or " Breath-MadAr. ” This saint is equally popu¬ 
lar with Hindus and Muhammadans. The pilki-bearers in 
the North-West Provinces are very fond of shouting out his 
name as they pass through jungly places, as a sort of call for 
help. It seems probable that Mad At may have resided for a 
short time in other places; as I remember seeing one shrine 
named after him on the top of the hill to the north of Cham- 
ba, m the PanjAb, and another at BhAnder, to the north of 
JhAnsi. I think also that there is a third shrine in the hills 
between Masuri and Nalni TAL The saint is said to have 
been bom in A.H, 44a. He came to India in A.H. 818, and 
died in 838, at the ripe age of 396 years according to the 

popular belief. . ... -u- 

The tomb of the saint at Makanpur is a plain building, 
311 feet square, with a low-domed roof, the whole covered 
with numerous coats of white-wash. It stands in a court¬ 
yard about 90 feet square, called hafatrt. or " the forbidden, 
within which no woman is allowed to enter, no amps are 
lighted, no hymns are chaunted. and no food is choked. Al¬ 
together there are seven distinct courts, call^ the seven 
DarbArs, each of which has a separate name. These are— 


1. 

a, 

3 - 


Roza MubArak. 

Haiam Darbir. 

SAnkar Darbii. 

j. Masjic! 


4. PAkar KhAna. 

5. DhamAl khAua. 

6. Naklr KhAua, 
Alamgir. 


TheRo^M^bitr^k p.rb»r is 

go feet square, which surrounds the tomb tse _ 

ThrH.ram Darbitl.an "*,7''""’ 

U allowed toenteip as noted above. 

Tbrsinkar parMr, nr - Chain Darblr," i, so namnd 

from a chain on its door 
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4. 7 he Pakar Darb^r is named after a PAkar fig-tree 

which stands in it. 

5. The DhamiJ KhAna is the court where the Afa/angs, 

or mad Fakirs, are allowed to play and sing songs 

6. The Nakir Khiina contains the NikAras, or great 

metal drums, as well as the degs, or gigantic 

metal cooking pots. 

7. The Masjid AUmglr requires no explanation. 

There are seven wells in these seven DarbArs. 

In the ndkdr-khdna, besides the great nakAra, or metal 
drum, there are three huge cooking vessels of copper and 
iron which the custodians of the shrine profess to fill with 
cooked food on the anniversary of the saint’s death. A mela 
is then held at the tomb, which lasts for sixteen days. The 
great copper vessel is 6 feet 7 inches in height, and the 
same in diameter, with a neck i foot to inches in height, ana 
IS said to hold 80 maunds, or about 57 cwt. of rice. The 
great iron vessel is 8 feet 3 inches in diameter, but only 6 
feet in height, and is said to hold loa maunds of rice, or 
about 71 cwts. The third vessel is broken, and only the upper 
half now remains. It is 6 feet 3 inches in diameter, and is said 
to hold only 30 maunds of rice, or about 14 cwts. 

^ These great^ vessels are filled at the expense of pious pil- 
gnms, who visit the shrine on the anniversary of the saint’s 
death. But it is generally believed that the custodians, who 
receive a donation for the full amount of 300 maunds, never 
really fill the vessels, but make up all the lower part with 
^ chopped straw). When the degs are reported 
to be filled, the ma/angs, or mad Fakirs, rush at the smoking 
vessels, and scramble for the sugared rice. In the struggle 
some generally fall into the scalding mess, to the great delight 
of the spectators. The two larger vessels are ci feet in 
diameter across the mouth, 

ck t'on of the tomb is ascribed to IbrAhim ShAh 

bharki of jaunpur, who died m A.H. 844, There b no ins¬ 
cription on the tomb. There are two gateways with iriscrip- 
tions i but they are of later date. One of these, called the 
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Chor-ka-HarwAza, dates from the year A.H, 873, or A,D. 
1468, as noted 10 the inscription 

^ j jlti* j j.1 f 

j^UJ *U| 

“The Shekh of Shekhs, the faidifd observer of the law, Sayid 
BadLud^Jin Kutb-ul MadAr,— 

“This coloured building was ercclcd on the 20th day of JamAdi 
the first, In the year 873- " 

j j ^ a*-,^ 

+ /Uj- 1^,1-^ *t^jW hi > 

The second gate, called Sand Agar DarwAza, or the ** Mer¬ 
chant's Gate," bears the following inscription:—* 

" In the month of Jamidi the second, in the year 899, on Wednes¬ 
day, Muhammad NliAm MadAri, the merchant." 

The people speak with pride of a visit paid to the shrine 
of MadAr by the emperor Aurangzeb, The exact date is not 
known, although he built theMasjid, which still exists. When 
he visited the tomb, the emperor is said to have crawled up 
to the shrine on Kis elbows and knees, both being well covered 
with cotton. On reaching the tomb he repeated the following 
verse, which is believed to have been composed by himself: 

jy d" to jt*; XAiJ^jV + Ljli^ 

"Approach! for here is the summit of perfection ! 

Approach ! for here is a refuge for the guilt of kings ! ^ 

The pure lord, the king of kings, the centre of the universe, wit 
reverence * approach, for here is the light mne. 

What was this cold-blooded monarch thinking of when he 
spoke of the guilt of kings ? Did his conscience prick him or 
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the murder of his brothers^ the haughty DArA, the gentle 
ShujA/and the rash MurAd ? Did he remember his broken pro¬ 
mise to his gallant nephew Sulimin Shikoh ? Or did he regret 
his atrocious treatment of his eldest son, the princely Muham¬ 
mad ? Perhaps he remembered all; but the remembrance 
did not trouble him. He thought only of the world around 
himp and in the eyes of the bigoted Muhammadans of the 
shrinej the crawling monarch w^as a true follower of the Prophet- 
On this occasion the emperor was accompanied by tw'o 
supple HinduSp who sought to gain his favour hy their cring¬ 
ing complaisance. The following w^hich was composed 
by Sheopat Pandit, is still much admired i-— 

NahiTi SaloDp KafCj Hilse, 

Nahin jAt BailiAr, naJAt BukhArc, 

Ajmer, Munerp kokongane^ 

All aiir hen Ptr anek barAre, 

Jot akhandit, 

Mangal manditi 
SheD Pandit 
Kavi-fAj pukArCj 
JApar djhat heti kartAr^ 

So Anal duAr, 

Mad At tihAre* 

** ^"ho goes to Salon] or to Karp, or Hilssp 
W'Tio goes to BihAr or BukhAra? 

Who cares for Ajmer, or Muner, 

When a much greater saint is here^ 

A brilliant Light, and a holy delight. 

So says Shiva Pandit the poet— 

For he whom the maker thoosca to favour^ 

Comes to the shrine of MadArJ^ 

The names of places mentioned inthis kablt, require a few 
notes to make the allusions intelligihle. Each place is fa¬ 
mous for Its possession of a shrine of a celebrated Muham¬ 
madan saint, thus— 

At Salon Is the tomb of Pir Muhammad. 

At Karra is the tomb of Sheik Kanak. 
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At Hil&a is the tomb of Jaitian Sljlh MadAri. 

At Bihiris the tomb of ShAh M^khdum. 

At Ajmer b the tomb of Muin-ud-din Chishti. 

At Moner Is the tomb of Sharaf-ud-din Muneri. 

The following is the kabit of Ghisi Rkm — 

1,—Bare, bapCp SardAr thAre, rahat DarbAr, 

Chandan jare KcwAr tAhi, dehh. dekh, lalkem 
j> —Andbaraa kon Arikh det, Korim ko kAyA det, 

Putr det bAnjhan kofi, nimAjat hen, khalken. 

3. _ChAdareTi jhatjlialAt, kmnkiimA jhamjhamAt, 

ChaDdar-s^uraj ho lajAt^ dckhathi jhatken. 

4. —Bahisht se aarasp dara^p DarbAt kahen kavip 

GhA^i RAm Muodiye napalken^ 

** Many mighty chiefs are ivaitiogp 
Outside the DarbAr Court peeping, 

Through the jewelled sandal gratings 
Happy one and alL 

Here the blind their sight recoverp 
Here the leper's skin isdeansedp 
Here the barren wife cooceiveth. 

Happy one and aJL 

BrUliant are the broidered hangings, 

Bright the balls with dazzling colours. 

Which the sun and moon beholding. 

Straightway feel ashamed. 

The DarbAr by far eclipsea. 

All that Paradise can show j 
So says GhAii RAm, the poet. 

Who would ever gate 

33.^MATHURA, 

Towards the end of March I paid a visit to Mathura to 
see if any fresh discoveries had been made daring the past 
two or three years, and to examine the collection of sculptures 
and antiquities which have been brought together m the 
Mathura Museuni- 

Outside the Museum, in the courtyard, I found 27 bases of 
Indo-Scytbian pillars, and inside three more* making in all 30 
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pillar bases still lying at Mathura. As there are about a 
do;:en of these bases m the Indian Museum in Calcutta, and 
a few still lying about at Agra and Allahabad, there must be 
about 50 bases, all of the same size, and of the same style, 
which had once belonged to the great monastery of the Indo* 
Scythian king, Huvishka at Mathura. 1 have already pub¬ 
lished most of the inscriptions on these bases,' to which I can 
now add the following:— 

].—Dinam Bhiksho Sangha Devasya Vanadata v^sikasya, 

“ Gift of the mendicant Sangha Deva ♦ * J " 

a.—Sangham dAnd Bhikshunam Bhadrasya Bhadraya- 
sodara cha. 

'■ Gift to the Sangha of the mendicants Bhadra ard Bha- 
drayasas." 

3*—a a Sangha Dcva, Sangha Dharmapriya, Sangha 
Mitra Dharmapriya. 

4-—(A circular inscription) — 

* • Sa * yi VihAra Dharma Devasya bha * * dakshiria 
Miirasya MahAsu • • * * * pujaya bhavatu. 

I give this last inscription in spite of its mutilated state 
because the opening wtird may assist hereafter in restoring 
the name of one of the Afathura monasteries. 

On the pedestal of a broken figure of Buddha I read the 
following:— 

• • varshe mAse 2 divase 6, 

'■ Ir the * year, the 2nd month, the 6th day," 

On the pedestal of a standing statue, with a figure kneel¬ 
ing at its feet, there is a long inscription of three lirtes, which 
opens as follows:— 

MahArAjasya Devaputrasya Huvcshkaya 
Samvatsara 51, Hemanta MAsa i, diva 

" During the reign of the great king, the son of Heaven, 
Huveshxa, in the year 51^ in the tst month of the 
winter season (f/imaHia),*' 

* Stt Areh«olggkat Surrtj. Vd. ||[, Ptvtn J4 
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A third inscription of the MahiiAja Devaputta Huveshka 
is dated in an abbreviated form, thus 
Sajft. 33t Gr, I, Dt. S, 

which stands for " Samvatsara 33, Grishma 1, DJvase 8j ** 


or— 


"In the year 33, in the ist month of the hot season 
^Cr^sima) on the 8th day," 

During one of my searches amongst the heaps of frag¬ 
ments lying a bout ( my notice was attracted to a half life-size 
figure, .which, with the aid of some bricks and mud, formed one 
side of a trough for watering cattle. On removing the bricks 
and mud, and washing the stone I found, to my surprise and 
delight, that the figure was that of Herakles strangling the 
Nemsean lion. As this group could not have been made for 
the use of the Hindus, whether Brahmans or Buddhists, I 
conclude with very great probability that it must have been 
sculptured by some foreign artist for the use of the Greeks 
resident in Mathura, I have already noticed in my account of 
the sculptured balusters of the Bharhut gateways that t e 
superior excellence of the execution, coupled with thep^ 
sence of an Arian letter on each of the balusters o t e 
gateway, pointed to the employment of some foreign artists on 
this work. Now, here at Mathura I have found another proof 
of the employment of a foreign artist, who in this particular 
instance must have professed the Greek religion, as the group 
of Herakles strangling the Nettisean lion appears to ea irect 

copy of some Greek original, . ■ 

I have given two views of this group from t e si e an 
from the front,* The head of Herakles is unfortu^tcly want- 
bg; but the pose and muscular development of the ^ 
infimtely superior to any purely Indian sculpture t at ave 
seen. Herakles has his left arm wound about the lion s neck, 
while with bis right he is raising the club, w ic appears 
behind his back, to strike a blow. The rai^d arm is a so 
gone. The lion is rather a weak animal. The group is no 
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cut in the round, but Is an alto-relievo with a rough back, and 
has apparienity formed one side of an altar. The stone came 
iVom the wdl-known quarries of RupbAs near Fatehpur Sikri, 
and Is a good specimen of the light-coloured Jinc-grained 
sandstone, which is now so much used for monuments. 

In another plate 1 have given a collection of small Bud¬ 
dhist railway pillars, which are now deposited in the Mathura 
Museum,' At Allahabad, in the Alfred Park, there are about 
a dozen more of these small pillars. They are about 3 feet 
in height, some a little more or less, with a face breadth of 6 
to 7 inches, and a thickness of 34 to 5 inches. In December 
i860, I saw several of these very pillars standing in siiu^ in a 
line from north to south, in the excavation then being made 
for the Collector's kachcri. There are three socket-holes on 
each side for the reception of three rail bars. The figures 
shown in the plate are all females, similar to those on the larger 
pillars which I have already published. Tile pillar on the 
right, with the sloping top, must have formed part of the side 
railing of a staircase. Betw'een these pillars there is one 
very small one, which cannot have been more than 2 feet 
in height, ft is of a very white sandstone. 

As all these pillars are carved on the back, they must 
have belonged to an open railing. Otherwise, it might be 
supposed from their small size that they had formed the facing 
of a low platform. 

During my visit to Mathura I examined the old fort on 
the bank of the Junin.a river W'ith some care, with the view 
of reconciling Hwen Thsang's account with the actual plan 
and position of the city. 

According to the belief of the people, the ancient city of 
Ifathura surrounded the great temple of Kesava Rai, w'hich 
stood in the middle of what is now the Kattra, just one mile 
to the west of the fort. The mounds of mins extend from the 
Ambarikha Tila, half a mile to the north-north-east of the 
Kattra, to the KankAli Tila, three-quarters of a mile to the 
south of the Kattra, or altogether ij- mile in length from 
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north to south- To the west of the Kaltra and the KankAU 
luotind, about one mile distant, are the mounds of ChaurAs! 
and ChaubArar which have been described in a former report. > 

The fort stands about loo feet above the river, just one 
mile distant from the Kattra. In going from the Kattra, or 
old city, to the fort, the road passes down a hollow between 
the high ground of Hansganj and the fort itself- Also, on 
leaving the fort to the south, the road passes along a deep 
hollow under Sital-ghati. 

] take these high grounds to be the mountains, and the 
hollows between them to be the valleys of Hwen Thsang. If, 
then, we accept the Kattra as the site of the ancient city, the 
SanghSirima, or monastery of Upagupta, which W'as situated 
On a mountain, one mile to the east, will be exactly represented 
by the present fort- The great Ambarikha mound, three- 
quarters of a mile to the north-west of the fort, will, therefore, 
represent the mountain (to the north of the monastery), in 
which there was a cave cut in the rock ( ? built of stone), 
20 feet high, and 30 feet long, which liras filled with spikes of 
bambu, deposited by the converts of Upagupta. 

The only other place described by Hwen Thsang is a d^ 
tank, into which the pious monkey fell in a fit of enthusiastic 
joy, when his offering of honey had been accepted by Buddha. 
This is described as being 4 miles to the south-east of the 
Upagupta cave- This place I would identify with the tank 
near the mound of the Collector’s kacheri, which is just 31 
miles to the south-south-east of the Ambarikha Tila, or about 
4 miles, if the road past the fort be taken. On t e tan 
mound there formerly stood a Masjid in the midd e 0 t^e 
village of Jalalpur. In this mound were discovered all the 
bases of the Indo-Scythian pillars of the time of Huvis a 
besides numerous figures of Buddha. The KankAlt moun , 
a miles to the north-east, was the site of a Jama establish¬ 
ment, where I dug up many Jaina figures, one ““f ^ ‘ ^ 

inscription, declared itself to be a statue of VarddhamAna, or 
Mahavira, the last of the twenty-four Jama pontiffs. The 

’ Sa. Ard-ato*t«l S^, V»l. Itl. L 
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CJiauUra mounds were the site of another Buddhist monas¬ 
tery, with stdpas ; while the ChaurAsI mounds were the seat of 
another Jaina establishment, which Is still maintained in one 
flourishing and much frequented temple of Jambu SwAmi, or 
PArasnath. Here an annual fair Is held for six days, beginning 
on the 7th day of the waning moon of KArtikA. 


34.—SAURAS OR SAVARAS. 

During three successive tours in Bundelkhand, MAlwa and 
CwAlior, I made continuous enquiries about all the different 
castes and races of people whom f saw daily. Ongoing 
from Allahabad to the south-west 1 found the great mass of 
the non-Aryan population to be Kols, and more especially so 
m the northern half of the route In the districts of Ajavgarb, 
KAlmjar, NAgod, and Mahiyar. In the southern portion, 
towards Jabalpur, they give place to Gonds. On turning to 
the westward I first came across some Sauras In the dis- 

tljence westward to SAgar and 
Bhilsa, I found them almost everyday. NearBhilsa the BhlU 
began to appear. On turning up northwards from SAgar 
b/r DhAmonI, towards Lalftpur and Urcha, fhe 
bin t- stfll more numerous, more especially in the 

tb ^ Lalitpur. From thence I traced 

them through ChAnderi, IsAgarh, and Narwar, to GwAiior, 

altogether to the north along 
the bilt^ ' ^ t fhe west of GwAlior and Narwar, in 

of Y L Sheopur, up to the banks 

wvvnr) ® I f are found in even greater numbers as 

th^hnn T"*' under the name of Sahartos, They supply all 

the farcr ° Narwar with charcoal, and 

the large erty of GwAimr with timber and firewood. 

reawt* the were traced by my 

Tull i' B-filar, through Sironj and Guna, 

rt river,\n eastern 

Bhils ^ round mixed with 
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The limits of the tract inhabited by these western Sauras 
may be defined with some certainty as follows:— 

On the east, from Sabalgarh and Pahirgarh on the 
Chambal, vid GwAlior and Jhinsi, to Urcha on the Betwa,and 
thence vtd Damoh to Singhorgarh, where the Gonds are met 
with, about 225 miles. 

On the south, from Singhorgarh, following the line of 
hills which forms the northern boundary of the Narbada 
valley, to Bhilsa, Bhup&l, and Ashta, where the Bhils are met 
mth, about 300 miles. 

On the west, from Ashta, northward, vtd Mukandraf to 
near Kota on the Chambal, where the Bhtls are again met 
with, about 160 miles. 

On the north, from the neighbourhood of Kota follow¬ 
ing the Chambal river to the north-east to Sabalgarh and 
PahArgarh, about 300 miles. 

Within the limits thus specified the extent of the country 
occupied by the Sattras or Savaras is about 40,000 square 
miles. The Sauros, however, form but a small part of the 
population, excepting in the hilly and jungly tracts of Lai It pur 
and Sironj in the south, and Sheopur and Sabalgarh in the 
north, where they are about one-sixth of the whole; while in 
the less hilly tracts they form not more than one-twelfth. 
In the open plains not a single Saura house was ever met 
with. 

'The origin of the name of Savara must be sought for out¬ 
side the language of the Aryas. In Sanskrit Satfora simp y 
means a corpse.'^ From Herodotus, however, we learn that 
the Scythian word for an "axe*^ v/a.s Safaris; and as / and v 
are mterchangeable letters, Saoar is the same word as Sugar. 
It seems, therefore, not unreasonable to infer that the tribes, 
who were so called, took their name from their habit of carry¬ 
ing axes. Now, it is one of the striking peculiarities of the 
Savaras that they are rarely seen without an axe in their hands. 
This peculiarity has been frequently noticed by all who have 
seen them. 

The plan that I adopted to obtain an approximate esti¬ 
mate of the numbers of the Saitra population was very simple, 
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but I think not inefficient. Indeed, I had. already found that 
in the hill districts for more than too miles around Simla 
the result obtained by the same plan gave a very close ap¬ 
proximation to the actual census. At every daily march of 
lo or 12 miles I generally succeeded in getting some Sauras 
to visit my camp, from whom I obtained various information 
regarding their owti village, and all the neighbouring villages 
■vithin 4 or 5 miles. My enquiries thus covered a narroiv 
strip of country about lO miles in breadth, but extending 
along the whole length of my tour. The chief points which 
I enquired for were the total number of houses' in each 
village, the number of houses occupied by Saut-as^ the 
number of persons in each family, and their occupation or 
means of livelihood. I succeeded also in obtaining the 
names of a large number of both men and women, as well 
as their heights. As my enquiries were not confined to one 
district, but extended over nearly the whole area occupied 
by the Sauras, I believe my results give a very good approxU 
mation towards the actual numbers and heights of the Saura 
population. Fortunately also the census of the Lalitpur 
district gave me the means of testing the accuracy of my 
results. Thus, in 1872 I found in three sub-divisions of the 
Lalitpur district 70 villages with 503 houses of SauraSi or 
714 houses of Sauras in each village. Allowing live persons 
per house, the number of Sauras in the villages on my route 
would have been 2,510, or rather less than one-fourth of the 
total number of Sauras in the whole district of Lalitpur ac¬ 
cording to the census. My enquiries covered only a small strip 
of country, 16 miles in length by to miles in breadth, or an 
average of 100 square miles. This is just one-twelfth of 
the whole area of the district of Lalitpur. But, as more than 
one-half of the district is open, plain country, where there arc 
no Sauras, the portion traversed may be taken as about one- 
lifth of the actual area inhabited by Sauras, Their number, 
according to this estimate, will be, from four to five times 
2,510, or from 10,000 to 13,000 persons. 

Another test which [ applied was to ascertain the number 
of villages in a square mile, and the average number of 
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$aura houses in a village. My enquiries over the whole coun¬ 
try traversed gave the following results :— 
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These figures give an average of 8*44 S^ur^ houses In 
each village, or, if we omit Gwalior on account of the small 
number of villages noted, the average of Ssura houses per 
village will be almost estactly eight. NoW| the actual number 
of villages In the seven sub-divisions of the Lalitpur district is 
646 according to the census; and, as rather more than half of 
these are in the open plains, the actual number of Saura 
houses, at eight per villagCp will not be more than 300 X 8 =■ 
^40Op which would give a total Sai^ra population of about 
iSpOOO as before^ According to the census " the 
who are found scattered all over the district, and specialty 
in the thickly wooded tracts/^ are in "number upwards of 
10,000." ^ 

Where the hills are scattered and numerous, but not con¬ 
tinuous ranges, as in the Urcha distnctp the number 

of Saura inhabitants becomes less and less, until they alto¬ 
gether disappear in the open plains. Thus, the statislics of 
Urcha, compared with those of the neighbouring district 0 
LalitpuTi give the following results 

^nikfc PcpalitEM, SibIH. 

Ufth..*. 16 " 

La:itpar. t, 947 or ^ 

But the greater part of the Urcha territoiy is open plain, 
and it is only in the southern portion that any Sawraj or 
Safutrtyas, as they are called there, are to he found. The 
returns give 1,456 males and 1,3“^ females, or a total of 
3,778 persons. 
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Following the sAtne plan in all the districts of the Saura 


area through which I travelled, 1 found that the 

whole num- 

her of these western Sauras 

is not less 

than 

lao.ooo, as 

follows;— 
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I believe that this rather rough estimate is a close ap* 
proximalion to the truth. In the wild countiy of Sabalgarh 
and Sheopur to the west of Gu* 5 [Ior and Nan/v'ar^ the Saharia 
wood-cutters are said to be very numerous. It is just pos^ 
sible that the Saur^ population of Ranod, Narwar and GwA- 
lior may be rather less than the numbers which ! have given, 
But^ as my estimate is founded on the actual numbers found 
in rai villages, it cannot be veiy far wrong- Under any cir¬ 
cumstances I feel rather confident that the actual number of 
the western Ssuras cannot be under loo.ooOp but I should 
not be surprised to find that they amounted to Rs. 1*50,000* 
On the south-'west, towards Hushangabad and NimAr* the 
Sauras^ touch the K Ark As, a cognate race who still pre* 
serve their own language—1 call them a cognate race be* 
cause the KArkA dialect has numerous words the same as 
those of the eastern Saur&s, and of the other Kollart tribes 
in their vicinity, the JuAngs* the Hos, the MAndAris, and the 
SantAls- At the present day the western SiEuras speak the 
^me Hindi dialects as the other people amongst whom they 
live* Some few words still survive amongst theni|. such as 
iel the sun,jurtg‘ the moon, and jeo fire ; but none of them 
that I have met with know anything of their tribe having 
once possessed a language or dialect peculiar to themselves* 
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In person the western Saura is below the middle height, 
and the women are decidedly shortt as I found the average 
height of 123 men to be 5 feet 4^ inches, and of 57 women 
only 5 feet. Amongst the men there was one of 6 feet, i of 
5 feet to inches, and 3 of S feet 9 inches; while there was 
only one very short man of 4 f®et 11 inches. Amongst the 
women there was one of 5 feet 7 inches, and ^ ®f S 5 
inches, the shortest being one of 4 feet 2 inches, and one 0 
4 feet I inch. Their features are generally of the Tartar 
type^ the eyes being slightly oblique, the nose broad an at, 
and the lips rather fat and projecting. Both beard and mous¬ 
taches are slight. Their figures are generally sp^are and 
short, and their colour very dark, but not black. They can, 
however, endure great fatigue, and are aetiee and vigoreua 
foresters. Their lean, short figures are no doubt chieflj due 
to thdr poor food and manner of life- Near a atgar » 
between S4gar and Bhilsa, i found two Sfura lambardAr 
brothers, who were cultivating land on their own account. 
They were above the middle height with good moustac ^ 
they still preserved the round head and the s ig t y o ique 
eyes common to their race. I noticed, also, a great improve 
ment in the build and appearance of the ^ 

and Narw'ar over those of Lalitpur and SAgar. ey were 
much stouter and stronger, and rather fairer, 
moustaches, and eyes only slightly oblique. e c 1 , 

also, were In good condition. Both men and women a so 
were better clad, and their houses were of a ^ 
than in the southern districts. Altogether^ t e no e ^ 
ras w'ere more comfortable and more numerous t an ei 

brethren in the south. All the women are tatlooe . 

It seems probable that they were formerly much more 
numerous In the southern districts, as 1 was in orme a 
previous to Samvat 1925, or A.D. 1S68, there was a a 
outside the city of ChAnderi, named Sarij^a-fo/a, which con¬ 
tained 25 houses of Sauras. tn Lalitpur, ^ 

mahalla of the town named SariAnapura, once 

inhabited solely by Sanns or Sau'^, of 
now remain. 
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SmaU numbers of the clan still exist in the hills to the 
south of Sh^hdb&cl and Bih&r, where they are known under 
the name of Sutrs, A few also are to be found in the Alla¬ 
habad district, where they form a small colony of cultivators, 
under the name of Suirat. They appear again in the GM2U 
pur district to the north of the Ganges, from the banks of 
the Gumti to the Ghighra river. Mr. Oldham calls them 
" Seoris," and says that they are found from Bhitari on the 
west to the junction of the GhAghra on the east. These Se&ris 
are the '* Stetris'* of Mr. Garrick. There is another small 
body of apparently the same clan who are living to the north 
of the Ganges in Eastern Oudh, under the name of Sarhia. 
They are said to be " an inferior but good class, who take to 
various trades, as sawyers, boatmen, syces/** 


A'ames of Western Sauras, 



hltD'l fllETPH. 


Wnticn'# rnmem. 


GubiL 

N^Andur 

AdMJtA. 


AtjIeb. 




MMdL 

ArfclU, 

€ titintr.. 

N^-nboldimu. 


Miuiya. 

Aha, 

Cdido. 

N4,Dri 

Baida. 


BidaL 

GiUtl. 

Gofe. 

NawaI, j. 

Nuu Sftb- 

! BjdayA. 

E&tm. 

NuUi, i. 

Bu£dL 

Gutu, 


Buri. 

S. 

Bw*. 

Cufiri, 

PAjiie. 


Catkin, 


Cute, 

PtEtte. 

CbatATL, 


flii'ir 

BM4kl 

HiJlt 

ptuai. 

Ftidul. 1 

Duo. 

Plcbo. 


Hifm 

Pkku. 

Pbmi. 

PiocfeL 



PuDO, J. 

DhukBiyA:^ 

PhuftlAB. 

BtaOL 

JhM«dn. ^ 

Plaou, 3. 

DujA«Ey«. 

PbvBdanijl^ 

Biiuiii 

Bcnn 

1 

tUifIrbc. 

OomiTB. J 

1 

RiabiL 

BkidaL | 

1 


lUmbeyi- 


* E Li«0f IitTn-MrCutH in iht Nwtb.W«t 
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Ntttnes of Western continued. 


Mcti'j iura&ip 

nmnao. 


Km1\ u. 

Sabdu. 

' FEurtjfL 

Rukhsyi. 


kAnwilhi, ^ 

1 

H iriyL 


Bb-ftl. 

' khi.F^ 

Sjbe. 




Kirht^ 


Jikair 


Bun. 


Tabku. 

JaFUfk 

SbljH. 

Bukc. 

Khd-mD^. 

Tiptf.. 

JkiJkinljra. 



KhitAn 

Tob4r. 

JUUIUh 

Vhin. 

CkiturA. 

Kymna. 


JluJ^ 

UnuoL 

C^tL 


8^ lumn. 



CllfH. 

I^hHd 

io diipri$ttd& 

Junici 

149 nltmcai 

aiikku. 


fl7 




i^k*L 


Kaliym. 

S3 


Lotfk 


KidoJo. 


Oinju. 



Kmaiu. 



MidL 


Kanij 2 , 


[>Uur+ 





DdifL 

AfAiutL, 


KaruAjri- 







OiJwkL 

MiiidL 


iMiyn^ 


Cofldit 



LlPi. 


Gjua. 

Jh 





In the above list I observe that a large proportion of the 
names end in 0 and u. Atnongst the men there are 18 out of 
97p amongst the women ta out of or, taken together, 
30 out of [49, orjustone*hfth. Unfortunately I have no means 
of comparing the names with those of the eastern Shuras of 
Ganjam and Vizagapatam, nor with those of the Munda and 
Larka Kols of Chutia Nftgpur, ■ They differ widely from those 
of the Gonds, 

The eastetn Saut^ are separated from their brethren hy 
abroad tract of countTy extending from Allahabad to Jabalpur 
in one direction ; and from the Betwa river to the Mahinadi 
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in the other direction. The northern portion of this tract is 
inhabited chiefly by Kols, and the southern portion by Gonds. 
From the Mahdnadi they extend to the east in scattered 
groups through Sambhalpur to Ganjam, and south-eastward 
to the Kimidi districts of Vizagapatam. I came across a few 
of these eastern Sauras^ on the Upper Mahinadi; there 
being two houses of them at RAjim, and one house at Sir- 
pur. But 30 miles to the eastward they are found in con¬ 
siderable numbers at KhalArif where they are industrious 
cultivators, and a short distance to the east at Suarmdr, 
which derives its name from them, although the present chief 
of the place is a Gond. Still further eastward they form part 
of the mixed cultivating classes of Bora-SAmbar, and Bastar, 
or PAtna. To the north of the MahAnadi they are found in 
the two small states of Raigarh and RAjgarh. 

Beyond Sambhalpur and Sonpur they are separated by 
the Khonds from Ganjam on the east, and from Kimidi of 
Vizagapatam on the south-east. According to Mr. Harper 
of the Topographical Survey, the Saitras, who use the Saura 
language, "extend but a small distance beyond the bound¬ 
aries of Gunipur and Paria Kimidi.” The other Kimidi Sait¬ 
ras generally use the Uriya language with strangers. Mr. 
Harper describes the men as generally well-madej, short, wiry 
and active. Their houses are built of stone and cleanly kept, 
and their villages are regularly built, and often fenced with 
stone. The men are very expert with the battle-axe and the 
bow and arrow, which are called their peculiar weaptons. They 
use a small drum, and a " one-stringed lute, which gives a 
pleasant jingling sound,” The tnen are said to be very truth¬ 
ful. A similar account of them is given by Mr. Ball^ 

In appearance the Savaras are small, but wiry; they are often 
very dark in colour, and sometimes f^uite black- Their hair is gene¬ 
rally tied in a top-knot, and sometimes it U cut short over the fore¬ 
head, two long locks being permitted to hang over the ears- A few 
individuals have friizlcd shocks, with which no such arrangement i» 


I .1 Inda, by V, Ball, page aSj. J belravc that Mf. Bill » wrtnf il> 

*2 nv Tha me, of ih. hjlla«ll 
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attempted. Most of the men have small square beards* The nose 
is generally bfoad^ with wide nostrils. Of those races in Bengal with 
whose appearance 1 am famiJiarj they reminded me most strongly of 
the BhAmiji w'ho belong to the Manda family; but I could also per¬ 
ceive in them some points of resemblance to the Dravidian Pahlrias 
of the RIjmahal Hills. They have not^ howevetj the manly bearing 
and good physique of the latter/^ 

Kimidi is divided into two small districts called Pedda 
Kimidi and Parla Kimidi, whicK belong partly to Gaojam and 
partly to Vizagapatam. The former tract is called Saura-dah, 
and has been reported on by Mr. T. J. Maltby. The latter 
has been described by Mr. D, F. Carmichael in his " Manual 
of Vizagapatam.’' 

Mr. J. D. Beglar, who visited Ganjam early in 1875, says 
that the Sauras whom he met with were much inferior to the 
Khonds in strength and general physique. They were both 
short and thin. In the Ganjam district the young Saura 
women go with their breasts naked, excepting only a broad 
bead necklace, which half covers them. The Saura bride¬ 
groom, it is said, goes to the bride's house and gives an arrow 
to the father, which forms the essential part of the ceremony. 
After child-birth the mother remains impure for ten days, 
when she hathes, and both herself and the child then become 
pure. The Savaras bury their dead. 

The Savaras of Vizagapatam '* inhabit the hills and slopes 
behind Patkonda, and to the east of Gunapur." “in other 
parts of the district they do not appear in any numbers, but 
they crop out again in the neighbourhood of Bhadrichalam 
on the GodAvari river, and are said to appear in the Kistna 
and Nellore districts under the name of Chansavandhee." 
The MaJwa Satiras of Vizagapatam bury their dead. 

None of the authorities to which I have access has given 
even a guess as to the numbers of these eastern Sauras ■, but 
from the great extent of country over which they are spread, 
including the two districts Saura-dah and Kimidi, where they 
form the mass of the population, and have, accordingly, pre¬ 
served their own language, J am inclined to think that they 
cannot be less in number than 100,000 persons. 
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Towards the north the scattered sections of the eastem 
Sauras come in contact with the Juangs^ the Hos, the Man- 
das and the Sant<ils, all of whom, judging from the affinities 
of their dialects with that of the Sauras, must be cognate 
races, tn fact, the MAla Pahdriyas still call the RAjmahalis 
by the name of Sauras/ In the following short vocabulary 
a number of Saura words of primary importance are brought 
together for comparison with the dialects of the Santils, the 
Mundaris, and the Juangs in the east, and with that of the 
Kurkus in the west. The words include the personal pro¬ 
nouns, the cardinal numbers, the different parts of the body, 
and a few other terms of common occurrence. The close 
agreement of the Savara vocabulary with all of these dialects 
is, I think, sufficient to show that the Sauras must originally 
have formed part of'the same great family of Kols to which 
the others undoubtedly belonged. Indeed, there seems good 
reason to believe that the Savaras were formerly the domi¬ 
nant branch of the great Kolian family, and that their power 
lasted down to a comparatively late period, when they were 
pushed aside by other Kolian tribes in the north and east, 
and by Goods in the south. In the SAgar district I was in¬ 
formed that the Sauras had formerly fought with the Gonds, 
and that the latter had conquered them by treacherously mak¬ 
ing them drunk. 


^ - --- 

SavafL 

SutlL 

Hol 


KnflcfcL 

Man m 

Ottv ^tnaLe) 

Hof 

Hop horo , 

Mutoao » 

KOfA 

Waaaq 

Er» 

KaH « 


H-Fi 1 + 

Japu. 

IT 


Apu 

Appi 

Bm 

Ba, tbhkM 

Mother 0 

Vlfif 

Eftfa, . 



Ay*, 

Son 

iron ^ 




Ko* 


Bo 

Bbhi 

Bo 

BqIcA 

DuL 

Hair 

Vif^ vuooi 



Jon«A 

Up. 

Eyo 

hmtt « 

Mb 

Med, mot 

Emrt ■ 

Medy met 

SOH .| 

Mtiuu, mma 

Mm 

Mfcthup, muA . 

Mutlw 

My, 

£ 0 , 

Aiii, lo 

Lirtui , 

LmUi , j 

Lytar f 

Lytar- 


* Dallcm I Ethnology of Bonfal, aft*, 374, 
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Silvan, 

SanLg]', 

Ha. 

jqKng. 

Knrkijir 

Meuth 

TfitJJi 

Modii 

^ Moeba 

. Toffnor h 

h, bfodbe. 

TmpK 

ALlDg:u 

1 Allflg 

, AlAog p 

. Alanig H 



SiiHfc ilu 

, Ti 

■ j Ti 

Ed 

Tt 

Leg 

J^ng 


...«. 

Cmo-Jing 4 

-- 

BlAod 

Wij/ita 

tiicta 

MyAw » 

+ MP-- 

^hni. 

1 


iDf 

Ing 

Ainf 

h In. 

Tbfta ■ 

Amui « 

Am ^ 

Am 

An » 

1 Ana. 

Ke 

Abj ■ 

}i nui 

Iffii han 

Ai 

1 ■■■^ 4 + 


ArPO'tmg- 

Anjil 

Hadi» hlin, 4 , 

,.. 44 , 


C» 

AnahilfNlinf . 

i 


Aral 

»»« 


Mlrl 



.P .„4 

MlfA. 

Vrilow 

SjutjF iififf 


Suunf * 


Siiiang^ 

Witef 

DA ajU, dLo p 

D 1 

Di 

04 

t)*. 

Rrtfrf 

Alo^ All t 


Cirri 1 

. 

C44dL 


Ganitiiiru V 


CsmTnidi «. 

% 

+!■?■■■ 

■ ■■w- 

Motmtiin 

iju-ov 


Buni ¥ 

laa h-- 

Bittiu 

* Ltfft 

Lqdt 

rnmm^^ 

Miran^ » 

p-a,+* 

Guf^ tat 

SniU . 

SanDia « 


* 

++H iH 

Sati^siaf, 


Bojf® * 

m 

RHfia4 

Moifl 

Mi*. 

i 

Bafia t 

BsHi 

Sana, ^vj* -. 

ATrbAr 

Blna. 

3 

Vafii 

Pit 

Apia i 

IfOtt #. 

Aphht tpb«r. 

4 

Vaajiji udJh 

PortPt 

Upeinia t 

Gtudi, 

Upaeba. 

3 

MfiliL^fi V 

HmH p 

Monta 

Ptncbi 

Maoeikti. 

* 

Tadjn 

TiiJtii p 

Turit ^ 

Cbii^fata » 

TtnikH. 

7 

Gtjl|p , 

Eti 

Art 

SatgiAa I 

Vdk*. 

» 

■ 

Ii4l 

fralit 

ALb fott « 

llarkH. 


Tiaii P I 

Am , 

Arit 

Pfia « 

ArenciL 

la 

Giljl » 

Gsl 

G^\m 

Qufvtt * 1 

Cdliti. 

11 . 1 

Gilnat^ 

CdofiJ 

Celidu P i 

. 4 P». \ 

Gel4l|fcl+ 

^ * ■ 

&oit k«y 


Hi^ * ^ 

giuri ^P ' 

Bil- 

30 

Ekili kofU flip < 

l it gel 


.P.«P 


4* 

Biffu Kodj . 

Bid pii 

Bartkn 

4H«444 


lap J1 

Suo 

* ' 

Maw P p 

Un * 1 

Cbavi. 

lOQO J 1 

so 


.4P^ 

“ ' 

..... 
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In looking over these short vocabularies it has struck me 
that the words for man, Onv, H&ro, Kor&^ may be compared 
with ahr, which Herodotus has preserved as the Scythian 
word for '‘man.’’ I t may also, I think, be compared with the 
Tibetan Hor, which is the name of a tribe at the present day; 
while Hor-po means a man of the Hor tribe. 

i n modem times the Goods are the only tribe of aborigines 
that has attained to independent sovereignty. But, so far as 
I have been able to dtscovetj the earliest mention of western 
Gauda is in the inscription of Govinda Raja Rdshtrakuta, 
which is dated in Saka 730, or A,D. 808.‘ The reference, 
however, belongs to the reign of Govinda’s father Nirupima,. 
who is said to have conquered Vatsa Raja, who had acquired 
Gauda with ease. But, as the Gonds call themselves Kai- 
fur, it would seem that they did not acquire the name Gauda 
or OondSr until they had acquired the district of Gauda. 
The mention of Gauda in this inscription need not, therefore, 
refer to the people now called Gonds, but only to the country 
named Gauda, whatever race may have possessed it at the 
time. 

Many writers have supposed that Kondaii Ptolemy' 
may have been the Gonds, But this identification seems to 
me to be very doubtful, for the district 0/ the Kondali is de¬ 
scribed as only pars Phillifarum," while the Phillitae them- 
selves are placed to the north as an independent people. 
Now, the latter have been identified with the Bhils, and it is 
just possible that the Gonds and Ahirs may be referred to 
under these two names. If so, this notice would place both 
of them in the second century A.D. But it seems to me 
muLh more probable that the term Pkilitiai means simply the 
"leaf'clad,” and may therefore perhaps refer to the 
Savaras or" leaf-clad ’’ Savaras " of Variha Mihlra.” Ptolemy, 
also, has a third tribe named Orillo Phyllitai. The notice of 
the Gonds Is, consequently, very doubtful. 

But the mention of the Sabaras or Sauras by both Pliny 
and Ptolemy is certain, and shows that they were a well-known 


* Indiu Aaiiiiwarjr. tSBa, p. iSt. 
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tribe at the very beginning of the Christian era, when neither 
Kols nor Gonds had been heard of. Ptolemy’s Sa&arai lie to 
the south-west of the Gangetic Delta and at a short distance 
from the sea-coast. Pliny’s Suari occupy a somewhat differ¬ 
ent position. His words are— 

" tn the interior behind these (the Palibotbri) arc the Sf^nedes and 
the J'wflr/, among whom is Mount Malems.”' 

I The Mottedes 1 have already identified with the Mttvdffs 
of the present day, who hold the country of Chutia Nigpur 
to the south of Haiiribagh, and therefore in the interior to the 
south of Patna or Palibothra. The 5uflri would accordingly 
represent the Suirs of BlhAr or Magadha, who certainly occu¬ 
pied this district in early times, and who are still well known to 
the people by name. The Mons Maleus may, perhaps, in¬ 
tended for the famous mount Mandar, with which the Suras 
and A suras churned the ocean. These Suari would, therefore, 
be best represented by the SantAls of the present day, w o 
are, in fact, now called S&taras by the Mdla PahSris. 

But the native notices of the Sabaras ascend to a muc 
earlier period—perhaps even to the period of the Ve^s, but 
eertainly to that of the Aiureya BrAhmana, which declares all 
the Andhras, Pundras, Sabaras, Pulindas and Mutibas to be 
Dasyus and descendants of Visw’Amitra.* As the cornposition 
of the Brihmanas is assigned by Professor Max Muller to 
about B.C. 800, we learn that the Sabaras were a well-kno^ 
clan of aborigines some two thousand years be ore t e on s 
came into notice. That they were a powerful 
gather from the way in which they are ^ 

Wbhlniu. I rone place they are called ’'T’J 
and in another place it U said that Satneya (Knshna s chanot- 
eet) con, acred the Kinthojas, the Sakas, the he 

Kiriltas, and Vatvaras, and "the earth was eo,«ed with the 

helmets and shaven and bearded heads o ^ ^ _ asyus, 
a third place it is said, “ Having vanquished the Paurava m 

• Plin,t Hi*., V-L n «. Ab lb b, .h. « S,h.ri, 

VAai MbIwi. 

' MuSr'i SaslkrH Vol. H, 3^1. 
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battle, the Pdndava conquered the [/fsavaHsati^e/as, sewn 
tribes of Dasyus inhabiting the mountains,” 

The names of these seven tribes are nowhere stated} but 
I infer that the descendants of Viswimitra, already mentioned 
in the Afahdbh^rata as Dasyus, must be included amongst 
them. If we compare these with the names of the peoples 
conquered by Saineya and with the different dialects, or 
Vibh^shas, spoken by the non-Aryan population, we obtain 
seven distinct names:— 


Aitarcya. 

AndhroA * 
Pundraf; ^ 

Pulindas , 
Mutibas ^ 


MahAbhArata. 

, (Kambojas) 

. (Sakas) 

« Savaras 
. Klrataj! 

« Varvaras 


Vararuebi.^ 

* Dr-ivida. 

- Utkali. 

. SAbari, 

, Abhiraka. 

* [SikAri]. 


Rejecting thc^ KAmbojas and Sakas as dwelling beypnJ 
the limits of India proper^ the following names will remain 
as those of the seven Indian races who were best known in 
ancient times:— 


Andhras . 
Pundras ^ 
Saharas « 
Pulinda^ . 
Mutibas , 
Kirdtas « 
Varvaras . 


, Andar% {Plin.) 

. Suari fPlm,) 

. Molend^ (PbnJ , 

- Modiib% (Plin.) , 

» Kirrhadoi (Arriati) 
* Barbaras (VaiAha) 


* Androi fPtoJ.J 

4 f « 

» Sahara f (Ptol) 

^ Pulindai fPto].) 
i Hettjgoi (PtoLJ 
, KJrrhadar (Ptok) 


In confirmation of the acknowledged existence of seven 
distinct tribes of Dasyus we have several references in the 
ig e a to t eir seven cities,” as if they were the capitals 
c ^ different races. Thus, we have the “ seven cities 
of Sarad ' and the " seven cities of Pipru.” The country of 
t ese seven tribes was in the mountains, and it was conquensd 
by the PAndava, At the time of the MahibhArata the Saha- 
ms, or Savaras, were a well-known aboriginal race who had a 
la ect o t eir own called Sddart. Their separate form of 


* Commtn^wy on Vinruckl. 
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speech b also acknowledged by the author of the Slhltya 
Darpam, who says that the A&hiri and Sdif^ri dialects are 
spoken by those who cut wood and gather leaves." ^ These 
are the occupations of most of the Savaras at the present 
day. Sdiar-manir is still used to denote a spell couched in 
colloquial words^ in contradistinction to the maniras of 
Sanskrit 

As I have shown, the great affinity that even now exists 
between the speech of the Savaras and the dialects of the 
Santils^ MundAriSj Hos* Juings, and Kilrk£is, I Infer that the 
name of Sdturt, as a distinct form of speech* may have 
covered all the cognate Kolian dialects, while that of the 
Andhras and Pulindas w 3 ls probably Mahratta* and that of 
the Pundras was Bengali. 

I have been disappointed in not finding any mention of 
the Savaras either in Asoka's [nscriptions, or in the Code of 
Manu. The former, however* notices the which is 

a general name for all aborigines, and would* therefore^ include 
the Savaras. But Asoka* who mentions the Andbrasand Pulin- 

das, is silent as to the Savaras. 

1 now pass on to a later period* from 500 to 600 A.D., to 
the times of Amara Sinha, Varlha Mihira and B^a^ t e 
minister of Harsha Vardhana, of Kanauj. By all of these the 
Savaras are meritlonod. Amara Sinha sltnply lioti^s 
as MIecchas. or barbarians, along wtith Kititasand Pulmdas, 
to which Colebrooke appends the following explanatory note, 
"A'lrd/a, living in forests and armed with a bow; 
or Patra-Savam, wearing feathers (a peacoc s tai i o,) 
—Puiinda, or Paulinda, speaking no intelligi e anguage, 

\ think it probable that Colebrooke's reading of ‘ 

is erroneous, as VarAha Miliira gives the name o uriiti _ o 
vara^ or leaf-clad Savaras, . 

Varlha places in the south-east quarter, 
the aborigines, the Purikas, the Daslmas, the ^ 
m, and the Parna Saharas^* and in the south the^uaris and 


• Muir’i Swi.krit T*H», II* ^ 
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Kiirias.^ The commentator, however, takes these tw'o names 
as one, or Saitri-ZCifHasy who are probably the people of 
llwen Thsang’s /Cir/ia-Suvarna. Professor Kem thinks that 
the Panja Savaras are" manifestly the Phyllltse of Ptolemy,” 
and he explains the name as " feeding upon leaves.” But,as 
we know that the JuSngs, a cognate race, still wear leaves, it 
seems to me more probable that the term means " Jeaf-ciad," 
In other places Var&ha speaks of the savages,” 

(IX—15), the “ savage Sabaras and Pulindas” (JX—39), and 
of various tribes of Sahara savages (XXXII—15). This 
last notice must refer to more than the two tribes 0/ A^afna 
Sabaras, or " Naked Savaras,” and Parna Savaras, or " Leaf- 
clad." Both Amara and V^ariha date about A D. 550. 

In Buna’s Marsha Charita we have the story of Marsha 
Vardhana’s search, under the guidance of a Savara chief for 
his sister RSjya-sn in the wilds Of the Vindhyan mountains. 
This took placid immediately after his accession to the throi:ie 

in A.D. 607. The following is Bhau-Daji’s translation of 

this cunous story 


Raja Harsha having entered the wilds of the Vmdhya mountains 
travelled in all directions for many days for the discovery of his 
Sister Rljya-srj He met a chief named VyAghra-lietu, son of 
^rabha-lfe u. He introduced to the ting, Nirghita, ihecommander- 
m-chmf of the BhOtampa The king made enquiries of the 

Chief regarding Rijya-sri; he replied' that no woman 
answering to the description given by the king was known to have 
been seen m his jungles, but promised to make vigorous efforts for 

a hfll witr7K- L " distance of a miles, on 

^IrJs a% resided, with a number of 

karlmilra mendicant (PindapAti) named DivA- 

tWrThl k' RAjya-sri. Hearing 

M-»rilyaniya (Brahmana) DivAkaramitrf 

VedI” fn V. abandoned the "way of the 

Sauffata creM t?**" u ^ u embraced the 

ceeded to th ' r* Satfara chief with him, pro- 

Lclervl DivAfcaramitra, He admired the mountain 

-cenery on the way, and got down from his conveyance on approach- 


10—as. 
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ing herinit's rufiidence. A Bhikshu (mendicant} came and said, 

‘ A woman m sorrow is ready to destroy herself by fire, not far from 
his abode/ Hearing this, the king, with Divlkaramitra, proceeded 
quickly, followed by the king's retinue, to ihe place of the fire. With 
great difficulty she was persuaded to abandon her purpose, and they 
succeeded in consoling her and soothing her sorrow."'' 

In this account the Savara chief is named Vydghta-ketu, 
or the " Tiger-demon,” while his father is Sarabha^ketUt or the 
*' Monster-demon,” and their commander-in-chief Nirghdlo, 
or the “ Whirl-wind.” All these are obvious inventions, as w-elJ 
as the name of Bhdiatn^a^ or ” Earth qua as the 

general’s people are called. But we may accept the fact that 
in the Vindhya mountains, somew here to the south of KanauJ, 
the Savaras were still numerous and powerful. These can 
only have been the ancestors of the Western Savaras^ as 
none of the eastern Savarai came near the V'^indhyas 
mountains. 

In the Klsf Khanda, of the Skanda Purina, there is a 
story of a powerful Savara chief named Pingdksha^ and his 
uncle Zardkska, who lived in a fialU (town) on the bank of 
Nirvindhya.* Here again the are found about the 

Vindhyan provinces. But the names of the chief and his 
uncle seem to be simple inventions. 

In the Dasa Kum^ra Charita there is a story of a child, 
who, having been dropped by his nurse, scrambled behind the 
dead body of a cow. A tiger, having seized the cow, w'as killed 
by a Savara forester, who rescued the child, intending to 
sacrifice him as an offering to the forest goddess of the 
Savora$.* 

In an inscription in the city of Bhilsa of about A.D. looo, 
noticed by Professor Hall, Kaundinya VAchaspati, the minister 
of Raja Krishna, who dw'elt on the Vetravati {or Betwa), 
defeated the lord of Chedi, after slaying a ^avara named 
Sinha, who Professor Hall thinks may have been the com. 
tnander of the Chedian army. Here again we have a distinct 

* JciEETiii^ Voi- X, 4^- 
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notice of a Savara chief on the Betwa as late as A.D, looo. 
He, of course, belonged to the western Savaras.^ 

The Savams are several times mentioned in the Kathd 
Sarit SAgara, but in the latter part of the work they are cer- 
tainly confounded with Bhils and Pulindas. In fact, all three 
names are used as If they were only various terms for the same 
tribe. Thus, Vindhya-hetu is called indifferently king of the 
Pulindas, king of the Bhillas, and prince of the Savatas. 
The scene takes place in the Vindhya Hills in where 

Sundra-sena is about to be sacrificed to the goddess Durg4. 
Afterwards a king of the Bhillas sends ^Savara with a letter. 
The Siivara Is described as carrying a bow In his hand ** w'ith 
his hair tied up in a knot behind wtf/t u black hiinself 

and wearing a /cm ciJicture 0/ viha hiives'/* ffere we have 
the P^rn{2 Sahara accurately describedi in spite of his being 
a messenger of the Bhilla king. As xhe Sari/a Sdgara 

was composed In verse by Soma Deva of Kashmir as late as 
the t ath century^ I suppose that the names of Sav{zriif Bhilla 
and Pulmda were used according to tJre requirements 0/ the 
metre. But in the earlier part of his work there is no confusion 
of this kind, as the Savara chiefs the father of Sundari^ is a 
Savart^ throughout. But he also is said to have been preparing 
to sacrifice Sridatia, who becanse the husband of Sundari/ 

The versified tafes of the/CaiAd SaHia Sdgara are believed 
to have been taken from the prose tales of the Vrihat KathA 
of GunAdliyaj who is supposed to have wriiten his W'ork in the 
6ih century. Any authority that they possess mustf thetefore, 
be referred to the earlier date, contemporaiy with Amam 
m a and \ardha Mihara* Their testimony^ how^ever, may be 
accepted as confirming that of BAna, that the were 

living m considerable nurnbers under their own chiefs so late 
as the beginning of the 7th century* 1 he Bhilsa inscriptiorip 
w ich 1 have previously quoted, shows that the S^var^s were 
still in the same position as late as the nth centuiy^ when 
one of their tribe was the general of the Chedian army. 

^ p. ua. noic. 
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1 have thus traced the Saaras for a period of ajOOO years, 
from B,C. Btxj down to A.D. 1200, during which time there 
is no mention whatever of Gonds, either in the Vlndhya hills, 
or on the Narbada. All the evidence tends to show that the 
were the dominant race of aborigines. The same 
may be inferred in the more easterly provinces, where the 
Suari of PImy and the Sabaraioi Ptolemy are closely followed 
by the Suits in Magadha, where the fort of Amara Sinha 
Suir still exists at Buddha Gaya, to confirm the traditions of 
the people.' According to Buchanan, the Suirs conquered 
the country from the Cheros, and ruled over Kirusha-desa 
(ShAhAbad) and the greater part of Benares, from A.D. 499 
to 9S9* The Cheros still exist in some numbers in the 
ShAhAbld hills, to the south of Chayanpur. One of their clan, 
in fact, held the right of making the fikd, or mark of installa¬ 
tion, on the forehead of the Chayanpur RAja. To the west 
of the Son river, towards ChunAr, I found that they were 
generally called Khets and Khttos, Buchanan says that t e 


Kheros are Kols. 

The Suirs of ShAhAbAd are now reduced to a few families. 
My Assistant, Mr. H. B. W. Gairich, made assiduous enquines 
for them, and was at last successful in getting a man and a 
boy to visit his camp. Of these two individuals he took pho¬ 
tographs to illustrate his account of them. Mr. 
found only 47 persons of the Sulr, or Smri, race in the whole 
district of ShAhAbAd. from Arrah to Mireapur. They claim to 
be Suryavansis, and to have derived their names rom ^ ataran, 
or &rrerai/t (Suvrafa), who ruled over the counines of Ayo- 
dya, Benares, and Magadha. In appcArance t ey resem e 
the Uriyas^ and they have adopted the s 
(y'flnw), and various or forehead mar s o ™ 

^ind yellow They have also a opte 


names, as — 


Mtth 

Sitalu Sinh. 
Mritajit Sinh. 


Shaslra-valip 

Parbat-vElL 


t BuChK^i e.*ier« VaJ. I. W -nd 
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Mr, Garnck*s photographs show a Sutr man and boy from 
the village of Khialgarh to the south of Benares.* The 
caste thread and the profusion of Tibk marks are prominent 
features in the portraits of people who lay claim to a Ksha- 
triya origin. 

The claim to Sury^ivansa descent has evidently been sug¬ 
gested by the spoken forms of both names, as the Suvaras 
are generally called Sanras, while the Surjavafisis are called 
Saura-Aaj^sts and Sauar-iuftsiS. 

Bucharian has preserved several notices of the Suirs of 
Sh^h^b&d and BihSr^ Me repeats the firm belief of the 
people that the great fort of Amara Sinha at Buddha Gaya 
was made by Amar Slnh^ a Suir Raja. He also attributes 
to the Suirs the great fort of K^bar to the north-west of Gaya, 
and the extensive remains of Raja Nindu^s city at Nindaur, 
or Patan, in ShihAbidj as well as the temple and curious 
pillars at Baijn^ith in the same districts Me mentions a Suir 
king named Phudi Chandra, who is said to have expelled the 
Cheros m the year 120 or 140 ofVikrama. But I doubt the 
curious name of Phudi i and I altogether repudiate the date, 
as it is quite certain that neither the Pandit of the Surv'ey, 
nor even Buchanan himself, could have read any date of such 
an early period. He speaks also of Raja Madan Pil Suir 
as the builder of the ruins at Baijnith/ But the inscription 
of this king, w'hich still exists at that place, clearly belongs 
to Madan PAl, one of the well-known PAla Rajas of Magadha, 
According to the of VarAha Mihira, the 

Siviras, or Suirs, expelled the Cheros in the year 421 of Saka, 
or A.D, 499, and were themselves overthrown by Jaya Deva 
PramAra, in Saka 911, or A.D* 990. 

Buchanan also states that^ according to several informants, 
ncludmg the Cheros themselves, the people who expelled them 
were a tribe called An. Now, this name has so close a re¬ 
semblance to //araiauri} Hunas that I am inclined to suspect 
the traditions may be correct* This seems the more likely 

* PE*tw KXX1\ XXXIIJ, 
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when we remember that DAmodara Gupta of Magadha, in the 
last quarter of the 6tb century (575—600 A.D.), had fought 
with the fierce army of the western Htinas.* As these HOnas 
would appear to have been also called Matishari, or Maukhari, 
who were certainly reigning in ShAhAbAd In the 6th century, 
1 am inclined to assign the expulsion of the Cheros to them. 
It is probable enough that the Sutrs may have assisted the 
Maukharis, in which case they would, of course, have claimed 
the conquest for their own clan. 

Regarding the dominions of the Suirs, Buchanan says— 

"The Siviras seem to have been a powerful people; their goveffi* 
ment having extended not only over the whole of this district 
(ShAhftbAd or KArosha-desa), but certainty over a great part, if not 
the whole, oi what became afterwards the province of Benares."* 

I understand by this that the SuTrs were the zeroindars, or 
petty chiefs, under the great Maukhari kings. 

Buchanan describes the Suirs as an impure tnbe, who eat 
pigs and fowls, and drink strong liquors.* They were strenuous 
worshippers of Siva, and paid peculiar attention to HariumAn. 
They worship also the B5rs, or deified ghosts of persons who 
have died a violent death. Originally, this worship was con* 
fined by each of the aboriginal tribes to ghosts of its own clan- 
But, as the peopleget more and more mixed up, this limitation 
has been much'neglected with respect to the more famous 
and popular spirits" Buchanan found that in some p 
Musahars and'Bhuiyas were reckoned as ** tvra names for the 
same tribe.”* 1 also found the same, and^ further, that the 
Raiw'Ars w'cre considered the same as Bhulyas- s ar as 
can make out, all these three peoples are of the ^me race 
as the SuTrs. With them, also, I would join the Cheros, or 
Kheros, who are an acknowledged Kolian tribe. 

The most numerous branch of the Koliap aborigines are 
Bhuiyas or Bhumiyas, whom Dalton estimates roughly at 3| 
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tnillionSf scattered through most of the districts of Bengal, 
and massed in Chutia NAgpur and Orissa.^ He makes the 
Bhujyas a separate group, distinct from the acknowledged 
Kol tribes, and is inclined to place them with the Dravidians. 
"They are,'' he says, "the earliest known settlers in parts of 
Singhbhtim, Gingpur, Bonai, Keonjhar and Bilmra,"—that is, 
in the most southerly districts of the Chutia N%pur pro¬ 
vinces, and in the western portion of the Katak Mahals. But 
they are also found in Chattisgarh, BhandAra., and Mandala, 
of the Central Provinces, as well as in ShAhAbAd and the 
parts of GhAzipur and Benares to the south of the Ganges, 
Dalton further considers that the Savam Bendkars are con¬ 
nected with the BhuTyas, and, Mr. f iewit adds, the Baigas of 
Mandala, I think, however, that Dalton is wrong when he 
cames them to Northern Bengal, and makes them the con¬ 
querors of Kflch-BihAr and Assam, He has apparently 

followed Buchanan in confounding the BhuihArs or BhAmihArs 
^Northern Bengal and BihAr with the BhuiyAs of ShAhAbAd. 
The latter are an acknowledged aboriginal tribe, while the 
former profess to be the descendants of Brahmans w'ho took 
oi occupation. Hence their name of 

umi-kdfitf or " Land-tillers," The Brahmans stoutly deny 
this account, and say that the BhuTliArs are descended from 
the spunous Brahmans whom JarAsandha created from men 
of inferior caste. The Rajas of Benares, Bettiah, and TikAn 
are of this class, but they call themselves Brahnaans, although 
they are more generally known as Bdhhans, Hut this very 
title of Bdhkau seems to me to confirm their claim to 
^rahman descent, as BAbhan is a common pronunciation of 
the name amongst the lower classes. In BArendra, or 
Northern Bengal, the people still speak of the Bdra BhuiUr 
as the former rulers of the country, and I believe that they 
re er to the welJ-knon^n dynasty of the PA 1 Rajas, whose caste 
or tribal name is never mentioned in their inscriptions, 

Dalton 3 estimate of the Bhulya population as 2^ millions 
consequently requires a very considerable reduction for the 
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eastern provinces. But* with the addition of the BhuTyas of 
ShihAbid, GliAzipur, and Benares in the north, and of those 
of Chattisgarh, Bhandira, and Mandala in the south-west, 
J think that they may probably amount to about 3 millions. 

The Bhuiyas of the provinces lying along the south bank 
of the Ganges are generally small and slightly made, with 
round faces, high cheek-bones, blackish colour, and little 
moustache or beard. They are divided into four clans, named 
RikhiAsan, DhurwAr, MahatwAr, and MAyarwAr, The last is 
the lowest, and its members eat snakes, as well as the meat 
of buffaloes which have been offered in sacrifice to their 
goddess ThAkurAni BhalnsAsuri Devi, and of goats which 
have been offered to KAli Devi. The chief occupation of 
all classes is wood-cutting, as none of them possess any land, 
which is now in the hands of Aryan tribes. 

In the Chulia NAgpur provinces the status of the Bhuiyas 
Is quite different, as most of the land belongs to them as sub- 
proprietors, as well as the principal offices of state, w'hich 
are hereditary. To them also belongs the privilege of giving 
the tihk of Investiture to the chiefs. They have a tradition 
that they were once united as a nation in Eastern India, 
and had a king of their own, but they were broken up and 
dispersed by Invasion from the w'est. 

The BhuTyas of Keonjhar are divided into four clans, 
called RAjkuU, MAI or Des, Dandsena, and Khatti. They 
have large mouths, thick projecting lips, low narrow fore¬ 
heads, with little hair on the face. They are short In stature, 
their average height being only 5 ^ inches. Their prin¬ 

cipal deity is ThAkurAni-mA) (BhalnsAsuri Devi), to whom it 
IS said that human sacrifices were formerly offered every 

third year.* , / 

The Bhuiyas of Chattisgarh worship KAio Byro (or KAI 
Bhairu). They have broad faces and projecting lower jaws. 
The Baigas are apparently only the priests of the Bhuiyas, and 
not a separate clan, as a Baiga, like a Brahman amongst the 
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Hindus, both lies and unties the knot which fastens the 
clothes of the bride and bridegroom together. 

The Hi;:ndkars, or Savaras of Keonjhar and the southern 
districts, worship BhalnsAsuri Devi, to whom goats, fowls, pigs,, 
sheep, and buffaloes are offered. As a proof of their connec¬ 
tion with the Bhuiyas, Dalton notes that in their dajices *' the 
altitude, the steps and the melody are the same for all Bhui¬ 
yas, and are unmistakcable characteristics of the race from 
the Ganges to the Mahftnadi.‘" 

Amongst the Bhuiyas of Keonjhar there is a division 
named Saont, which Dalton says is a thoroughly Hinduised 
portion of the clan. Now, Saont, from which the Santals are 
said to have derived their title, is the name .of a place in Mid- 
napur, that is also known as Silda,* If the derivation of the 
name be correct, then the SantAls or Saontftls, who number 
not less than 200.000 persons, must be accepted as a simple 
division of the Bhuiyas. This, again, connects the Bhuiyas with 
the Savaras, as the language of the SantAls has a close affinity 
with that of the Savaras, 

The Mftlars, or people of the Rd]maha] hills, are classed by 
Dalton as a Dravidian group, although he quotes a statement 
that the Mai PahAriyas of the Ramgarh hills call the RAjma- 
halis Savaras.* The specimen of their language which he 
gives shows little affinity with either Dravidian or Kolian dia¬ 
lects. His estimates of their number at 400,000 persons is 
based on a statement received by Buchanan from a native 
superintendent that they had 80,000 houses. But, as Bucha¬ 
nan does not mention the SantAls at all, it seems aJmost certain 
that the superintendent’s statement must include them as well 
as the M^lar or Hill Rijmahalis. Under this view the number 
of the MAlars will be just equal to that of the SantAls, or 
300 ,^, which is Dalton's estimate. 

1 he following is my estimate of the probable numbers of 
t e avaras, and of all the cognate Kolian races connected 
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with them either by actual affinities of language or by the 
statements of the people themselves;_ 


Western 

13^,000 


EasLem ^ . 

] 3^,000 

35 Ci^OC» 


1,500,000 


SantiEs . ^ ^ 

10 C 3 l, 00 C 


MAUr Mjmahalis 

JOOjOOO 


Mundiris . . , « 

400 ^ OOD 


H 05 . 

150^000 


BhCmtj p * . , . 

500^000 


Kark^,! . ^ , i 

50,000 


BhiEs » , ^ . 

so.ooo 

a 50^000 

JjJDO^OCO 

Upwards j millions of persons. 


I rnade nuinerous enquiries 

amongst 

the Sauras about 


their past history^ their language, their customs, and their 
religion. At one village only did I hear that they had 
heard from their fathers that all the Sauras had come from 
K 4 ro-BAgh-Bijora, and this fact, they asserted, was always re¬ 
peated at every marriage ceremony. As this statement was 
not confirmed by subsequent enquines, I concluded that the 
people who gave the information must have referred to the 
niigration of their own particular ancestors from the territory 
of BijAwar in Bundelkhand. But about KArobAgh I never 
could learn anything. 

As to language I found that the Sauras had everywhere 
adopted the dialects of the Hindu population amongst which - 
they lived. 

The western Savaias generally live by cutting wood 
and burning charcoal. Many of them cany hows, but every 
one carries an axe. I met a party of men and lads goipg to 
the bills near PathAri to collect honey. The great mass of 
the men are very poorly clad, few of them wearing more than 
a scanty waist-cloth when at work. The women are more 
decently clad, but their one sheet is nearly always very dirty. 
All of the women are more or less tattooed. 
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The Sauras raise no temples for the objects of their wor¬ 
ship, but only low earthen platforms, which are nearly 
always placed under fine large trees. At one place the god 
was named Sitmlrya Deo, to whom the people offered fruits 
and flowers. At another place 1 found a shrine of the god¬ 
dess Kher-tadta, to whom they offered fowls, and a Hindola, or 
** Sw'ing."' She is also called Kkerptitni, and is identified 
with BhawAni by the Brahmans. Dulha Deo, or the god of 
marriage, is also extensively w'orshipped with offerings of 
cocoanuts and miniature shoes. The latter are supposed to 
be the bridegroom's shoes, which are always made of cloth 
by the bride. But the chief objects of reverence amongst 
the Savaras, and all the other aboriginal races, are the deified 
ghosts, or spirits of persons who have died a violent death, 
either accidentally or in battle. As this subject is an exten¬ 
sive one, I have treated it in a separate appendix. 

I now come to the principal object of this paper, w'hich is 
to show the dominant position w'hich the Savaras held 
amongst the aboriginal races of ancient India. In none of 
the authorities which J have quoted, either native or classi¬ 
cal, is there any merition of Gonds, or Kols, or BhIIs, but 
only of Andhras, Putindas, Savaras, KirAtas, Pundras, 
Mutibas, and Barbaras. In the middle ages we find repeat* 
ed notices of Savara chiefs and generals, who may be sup¬ 
posed to have held much the same position in the Vindbyan 
district, which the Gonds afterwards held in the provinces on 
both banks of the Narbada, Of this we have, indeed, a dis* 
tinct proof in one of the Sanskrit inscriptions from Sirpur on 
the MahAnadi river. The donor is named Udoyana Nrtp^ 
of the SavaraniPBya, or " King Udayana of the Savara tribe." 
He was a tributary of Siva Gupta, the PAndava king of 
MahA Kosala, who reigned in the last quarter of the 4 th 
century A.D. I think it probable that Udayana may have 
been the Raja of Suormdr and Kkaldri to the eastward of 
Sirpur, where the Sauras are still found in considerable 
numbers,' 
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My conclusion is that* in early times, where the name of 
theSavarais used, it probably covers all the different divi¬ 
sions of the as they are now called, including Kfirkils 

and Bhils in the west, with Santils arid Bhuiyas, Mundas 
and Hos, Bhdmij and Judngs in the east. In later times, 
when Soma Deva wrote the Katha Sariig S^g^am, the name of 
Savara is used as synonymous with Pulinda and Bhilla, and, 
therefore, means only a man of an aboriginal tribe, of whom 
the writer knew nothing except by hearsay. 


35-—DEMON WORSHIP IN NORTHERN INDIA. 

The time was when all the vernacular languages of fndia 
were looked upon as so many rustic forms of Sanskrit, and 
when all the exceptional cults of the aborigines were held to 
be only debased forms of the loftier Nature worship of the 
Aryan Hindus Buchanan was the first to point out that the 
various forms of demon -worship were peculiar to the aborigines. 
He was afterwards followed in the same line by Sir Wil¬ 
liam Sleeman and Dr. Stevenson, and the latter further 
added that a great part of the vernacular languages ol India 
was of non-Sanskrit origin. It is certainly quite possible for 
tile language of a barbarous people to be swamped by that of 
their more civilised conquerors. But if the conquerors have 
come from a totally different kind of country, differing not 
only In its climate, but in its productions, it seems highly pro¬ 
bable that they would adopt the indigenous names for trees 
and animals and other things that were peculiar to their new 
country. When the Aryans were on the banks of the Oxus, 
they may have heard of, and perhaps may have even seen, 
an elephant; but they could not possibly have seen a banian 
tree, nor a mango tree, nor a teat tree, nor a sisam tree, nor 
a sandal tree; and it is more than probable that they knew 
Clothing of cotton and sugar and indigo except as articles 
of commerce. When they first entered India, therefore, they 
must either tuive invented new names for such things, or 
have adopted the old names of the conquered people. 
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We know at least that the Aryans ridiculed the aborigines 
on account of their burr, and gave them the nick-name of 
barbaras, or barbarians, from which we may conclude that 
any words containing the burred r must be indigenous^ To 
this class 1 would refer the name of the banian tree, bat, which 
is invariably pronounced bar or war , with a burring r, Henccp 
as da means water in several of the aboriginal dialects, we 
have War^dd,otxhQ “ banian tree river. " That this is the true 
derivation of the name seems nearly certain from the plenti¬ 
fulness of the banian tree In the Ward4 district, where we also 
find the names of iVar-ora, Warar, IVargaou, Warhom, 
War ha, Wargai, War] hart, Warkidi, iVarncrti,a^nd Wa4ft0ra, 
and Badnera, several times repeated ; and even the name of 
BerAr itself is said to be properly War hidr or Barhdr, the 
country of the bar, "a banian tree ” 

Another aboriginal term is that of stnd or chind for the 
khajur tree, or wild date, which gives its name to Stixdwdrii 
or Chindwdra, the “ country of the wild date." So also we 
have Sitidi, Sinigaon, and Sindkhera ; and 1 cannot help sus¬ 
pecting that many of the streams which are now called 
Sindhu, were originally named Sind-da, or " wild date river, 
which the Brahmans by a slighi alteraiion have converted into 
an Aryan appellation. 

Judging from these examples, it seems probable that the 
A'arjfia-dd, the Bdhu~da, the Ddmu-dd\ xh^Mdna-dd, and even 
the Pad~dd, or Ganges, may be only slightly altered forms 0 
the original indigenous names. . 

Now what is true of the names holds equally good wit^ 
the customs and superstitious beliefs of the people, of whic 
many still hold their heads above the waters of the Aryan 
deluge. The old early religion of the conquerors is pretty 
well known from the hymns of the Rigveda ; and most of t ® 
changes which have since taken place in it can be trace 
through the epic poems and PurAnas. But there is one very 
extensive belief that now prevails over the whole contrnen 
of India, of which no trace is found in any of the Hindu ^ 
This cult is demon-worship, w'hich is common to al t e 
aboriginal tribes, and which is now practised by all classes 0 
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Hindus, aHKough both Brahmans and Rajputs profess to ignore 
it. Even Musalm&ns of the lower classes are not ashamed 
to join in the rites openly. But Brahmans and Rajputs, and 
even Baniyas, who are ashamed to acknowledge their belief 
in the efficacy of the worship, have all the ceremonies per¬ 
formed for them by deputy. 

But there are other aboriginal cults besides demon'worshipi 
which, as they hare been adopted by the Brahmans, and in¬ 
corporated in their present system, are not so easily recognis¬ 
able. These cults include the whole of thtgrdm-devaiai^ or 
local Tkdkurs, who are represented by simple round stones, 
and who have consequently been annexed to Brahmanism as 
so many different forms of Mah3.deva by simply adding his 
title of Iswara to the name of the local divinity. Thus, the 
familiar Gor 6Aba, the deiHed ghost of the aboriginal tribes, 
has, in many places, become a new manifestation of Siva as 
Goreswara, Similarly, the powerful and malignant goddesses, 
who were propitiated by the sacrifice of a buffalo or a goat, 
have been annexed to Brahmanism as two of the numerous 
forms of Devi by the transparent fiction of a Bhainsisuri Devi 
and a K^li Devi- At Umga I found that the Bhains^uri 
goddess was represented by a simple stone, before which 
several thousands of bqmt clay horses were piled up, the ac¬ 
cumulation of many years' offerings. Another popular goddess 
is Mahdmat^ or the " Great Mother," whom I identify as one 
of the aboriginal deities from her shrine, which is exactly tho 
same in all its details as those of the grdm-devaids, and dei¬ 
fied ghosts, whose indigenous origin is acknowledged. Her 
shrine consists of a low flat mound of earth with seven knobs 
of coloured clay in a single row at the head or west side.^ 
Another name of the same aboriginal goddess I have found is 
Jagadambi Devi, her shrine being a simple, fiat mound of earth 
with Seven knobs on the top and a fiag in front to the east. 

Demon-worship i_s the propitiation of the spirit or ghost of 
any one who has met a violent or untimely death, whether by 
design or by accident, includiitg poison and disease. Even 
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women who die in the child-bed pang, wretches who for their 
crimes we hang, whose tendons the hangman forgot to sever, 
are believed to have the same pow'ers of causing evil to the 
living as those who have been killed by tigers, or by lightning, 
or by any other violent cause. 

The ghosts of men are frequently called or 6Aut or 
beidl, and even pisdch, but the most common names for them 
are Sir, or spirit, and D&k, or demon. Thus, I have heard 
TuMir also called Bir BetdL The name of Bir appears to 
be used all over India. At first it was probably used only for 
those who fell In battle; as rtV, like the Latin prV, means 
hero. In Southern India the memorial stones of those who 
fell in battle are still known as Bir-kal^ or " Hero stones.*' 
The deified spirits are distinguished often by some term denot¬ 
ing the manner of their death, thus—• 


Tdf-bifj the ghost of a man who was killed by falling from 
a Tdr^palm, or toddy tree- 

Bdghai-bir^ the ghost of a man who was killed by a tiger 
or leopard {bdgh). 

BiJaUya-htr, the ghost of a man who was killed by light- 
njng ipijali). 


i^ya bir^ the ghost of a man who was killed by a snake, 
j' j with the shrines of many other men who have 

died a sudden death, hut there was no special name attached 
^ ifipse, one was the tomb of a Brahman who had 

een i e by a cow, and another was the tomb of a Musalmin 
a aut named Jagru Mia, who, while cutting fodder for his 
elephant fell from the tree and was killed. This last death 
appcne only a few years ago, and I saw his widow make her 
o cnngs at t e tomb. A third tomb was that of a Kashmerian 
lady, who was said to have fled from Delhi to Tinda in Oudh 
With only one leg, and died from eithaustion I 

j women who die dunog pregnancy or in 

child-birth are named ChuraB. They are supposed to be 
specially powerful and vindictive. 

tL above is only a local cult, confined to 

e ami y o the dead person or to the village to which be 
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belonged. In the case of a chief, or great man, the worship 
would be spread over the whole of his district, and would em¬ 
brace the whole of his followers and iheir descendants. This 
has been the case with Tttlsi-htr and Barsi-bir, two chiefs of 
the aboriginal race of Bkuiyas^ or Musahar, who have been 
worshipped for several centuries by the people of ShAhftbdd and 
BihAr, Buchanan remarks that some of the ghosts belong 
to tribes which appear to have been long extinct in these pro¬ 
vinces/' This Is not confirmed by my expenence, as all the 
caste names that I could hear of are those of people still in 
existence. 

This kind of demon worship exists In every part of North¬ 
ern India that 1 have visited. I have found the well-known 
earthen mounds in most villages from the banks of the Jumna 
to the eastern frontier of BthAr and Northern Bengal, and from 
the loot of the hills in Oudh to the banks of the WardA, the Wen- 
GangA and the MahAnadi in the south. Almost every village 
has one local demon, and many of them have three or four. 
Indeed, so widely spread is this kind of cult that it now embraces 
even MusalmAn GhAzis, who have died fighting for their faith. 
Thus, the famous ShAhid SAlAr, whose tomb is at Bahraich, 
Is often called Gk&si-btr, and his tomb is visited by Hindus, 
as well as by MusalmAns. When any one has been suffering 
from a long illness he pays a visit to the martyr’s shrine, and 
the journey is often found beneheiai. It is even reported that 
not long ago a European came there with a sick wife, and that 
she soon afterwards recovered I 

All these ghosts, or spirits, are believed to be mischievous, 
and some of them bitterly malicious, and the only means 
employed to oppose their rancour is to build shrines for them, 
and to make them offerings of a fowl, a goat, a pig, or on 
grand occasions of a buffalo. Any severe sickness, and more 
especially any epidemic disease, such as smalJ-pox or cholera, 
is attributed to the malignancy of certain of these demon 
ghosts, who must be propitiated accordingly. The man-tiger 
is, perhaps, the most dreaded of all these spirits ; for, when a 
tiger has killed a man, the tiger is considered safe from harm, 
as the spirit of the man rides upon his head, and guides him 
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clear of danger. Accordingly, it is believed that " the only 
sure mode of destroying a tiger who has killed many people 
is to hegin by making offerings to the spirits of his victims, 
thereby depriving him of their valuable services." 

There is a goddess named SitalS Devi, who is more spe* 
cially worshipped in cases of small-pox ; but, should the disease 
become epidemic, or should cholera break out in any district, 
the people at once begin to propitiate the spirit of Hardol, or 
Hardaur, Lila- 

It is difficult to ascertain the w'hole of the ceremonies 
which are observed in propitiating these demon ghosts; as 
I found the people to be veiy reluctant, and in the case of 
Brahmans loo much ashamed, to speak of them. The general 
facts are all well known—such as the offerings of goats, and 
fowls,' and pigs, as well as flowers and fruits. But what forms 
of invocation or prayer are addressed to the spirits I have 
found it very difficult to loam. At the shrine of Shahid SAlii, 
or Gkdst btr^ at Bahraich, I was told that both Hindus and 
Musalmans become possessed after a' time, when their eyes 
turn red, and they begin to address the attendants of the shrine, 
as well as other pilgrims, in very- wild language. 

Sir William Sleeman briefly describes the ceremony that 
was practised by the old queen of S&gar to drive away ati 
epidemic in 1S32, On that occasion the queen and most 
of the people of the city ntade their offerings and sacrificed 
a goat with great noise, and the disease gave w'ay from that 
moment. Sir William also gives the account of a similar 
ceremony practised by a native friend, under the direction of 
a man very learned in such matters, with even greater effect :—^ 

^*Tliis man caused a small carriage to be made up after a plan nf 
his Own for a pair of scape-goats, which were harnessed to it, and 
driven during the ceremoities to a wood some distance from the 
town, where they were let loose. From that hour the disease entirely 
ceased in the town. The goats never returned. "Had they come 
back," said Snreemunt, the disease must have come back with them; 

HO he took them a long way into the wood, lodeed, he believed that 
the man, to make sure of them, had afterwards caused them to h< 

* R^ibln and RecullectiDa* at an Indian Official. 
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nffercd up as a sacrifice to the shrine of Hardol LAla in that very 
wood ! He had htmsolf never seen a pvja religious ceremony so en¬ 
tirely and immediately efficacious as this, and much of its success 
was. no doubtj attributable to the science of the man who planned 
the carriage, and himself drove the pair of goats to the wood ! No 
one had ever before heard of the plan of a pair of scape-goats being 
driven in carriage; but it was likely, he thought, to be extensively 
;idoptcd in 

fft my account of the Sabaras I have already memioned 
the or "charms" addressed to the ghosts 

or spirits of persons who have died a violent death, to miti¬ 
gate or appease their supposed vindictiveness. This dread 
of ghosts is common to all the aboriginal races from whom U 
has been very- generally adopted by their Aryan conquerors, 
And even by the lower classes of Muhammadans, Most of the 
deceased persons whose spirits are now worshipped were the 
ancestors of some of the aborigines. But their worship is gene- 
rally local, and confined to the limits occupied by t e respec 

tive tribes to w^hich they belonged. 

To the north of the Ganges, In Tirhilt and Northern Ben¬ 
gal, Sales is the most widely known. He is said to have been 
a DusAd, who was killed in battle by JowAhirSingh. Hisghost 
is worshipped by Dusidsand Nonhiyas. who make pmpUtatory 
offerings of kids and young pigs. To the south o t e anges 
the most popular ghosts are Tulsi Bir and Bars i or arc i 
Uir^ who were Bhulya chiefs. A few miles to the south o 
Allahabad, at Bhlta, I first came across Gor BAbA, who_is also 
called Gor-goreya. His name Is very common in Bundel- 
khand and Malwa, and in the Narbada provinces. I have 
heard him called Raja Bdhd Gor, and Raajs Bdbd Gar. and 
also Cer-masdn. It has been supposed that the name may 
have some reference to the Ghort kings of A wa, ut, as it 
IS always pronounced it must either be re erre to 

Con or fronds of Cauda, or much more pro a y to e 
risidn, or "burial ground," where the ghosts of the dead are 
especially numerous. The latter derivation seems the more 
probable, as masdn, with which it is frequently coupled, is 
undoubtedly only a corruption of the Sanskrit Smasan. or 
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place where dead bodies were buried or burned. At one large 
village I found that the shrine of Gor BjlbA w'as also called 
Pret ka ckabutra, or the “ Ghosts’ Shrme,” which shows that 
Prei and Gor are used as synonimous terms. 

Everywhere these deided ghosts are propitiated with 
offerings of flowers and fmics, fowls, kids, and young pigs. 
Clay hgures of horses and elephants are also offered in great 
numbers, while ntaitiras, or charms, are sung by the men. 
These charms are called Sabari-fnantraSi or " charms of the 
$abaras,’* and from this 1 infer that, when the name was given 
must have been a well-known and leading tribe of 
the abongines, who made use of them, Buchanan says that 
they are called Jidu-niantras^ or " mystic incantations,” and 
that they were first divulged by order of Kdmakhya, that is 
Kdmakshya^ or the goddess of desire. But these are more 
properly the mantras which are addressed to their deities, 

I e ahimai and Bhainsasuri Devi, to secure the accom- 
p IS ment of their wishes. The Sitvari mantras^ on the con- 
trary, are addressed only to the deified ghosts of those who 
have met wdth violent deaths. 

The shnnes of the.fffrj are generally low, earthen platforms, 
with one or more paraboloidal knobs, or obelisks of clay, 
which are nearly alw'ays white-washed and streaked with red 
ines. The platform is usually placed under a tree. One of the 
^ hive seen was at the village of Barkheri, near 
KAJiatgarh, m Maiwa. ft stands on a rocky eminence, about 
20 eet igh, close to the bank of a stream. The shrine 
Itself IS a square mound of earth a feet high, with a Datton 
ree on t e west side, and a small recess on the top without 
TOO , ut open on the east side,’ In front stood a small yel¬ 
low (lag, and in the recess itself, as well as on the piatforai, 
ere were numerous round boulder stones and clay horses 
an pots 0 curious shapes, which had been offered by the 
sick and unfortunate to propitiate the wrath of Gar Bdbd. 

nt ® accompanying pfate, 34,1 have given small sketches 
of several of these curious aboriginal shrines of the deified 
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ghosts. The essential part of the shrine Is a paraboloidal 
knob or obelisk, which is always raised above the ground on 
a low platformj from i foot to 3 feet in height. Sometimes 
there are two or three plat forms, rising above one another; 
and, frequentlyj there are two or more of the obelisks placed 
in a row. Seven obelisks was a common number; but I have 
in a few instances seen 8, jo, and 11. Why more than one 
obelisk was set tip I never was able to find out* 

The sketch marked B shows a shrine of Ku&r Blr^ an Ahlri 
who was considered a B^rd or great deity. C is one 


of the numerous shrines of or B!r* a very great 

deified ghost, reverenced in ShihAbftd and Bih^r. In front 
of this shrinej in a straight line^ there are ten pegs of wood 
driven into the ground. In front of B there are tw^o sma 
wooden posts. These are sometimes of stone. It was a 
long time before I could ascertain the purpose of these pegs. 
But, as 1 had repeatedly obser^^ed thenip I continued my en¬ 
quiries, until at last I learned that, as ghosts cannot touch t e 
ground when they flit about at nightp these pegs or 
are considerately placed near their shrines for them to res 
upon when they get tired. The pegs, therefore, serve to is 
tinguisb a Bin’s, or ghost’s shrine from one dedicated to^^a- 
or Bhainsasuri Devi> or Dulha Deva. In e asia 
hills, and in the Munda districts of Chutia Nigpur, t e peop e 
have for the same reason provided stone seats for t e acco^ 
modation of the ghosts/ Pots of water are so provi 
in some places to quench the thirst of the ghosts. 

The sketch marked D is the shnae oi a Brahmaa who 

was killed by a COW. . 

E is ^ brick platform set up by some KahArs, or hearers, 

and dedicated to Satiichara (a man s name), to w 
is sacrificed. is a common shrine, without name, but th 

obelisk has become a large mound. ... 

G is a. earthen platlorm, i« feet long, with three J> 
slagea, surmounted by seven uhelisks. It was said . to be de- 

dicated to all the Blrs. 


’ S» Yol» Ib Beag.1 Atlitie SorftfJontaJ. 
A^ic SwiMy. 11?‘ B»th .ertduili 
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// is one of the many shrines raised to Jagadambft Devi, 
or Mahamai. It has seven knobs, but others that I have seen 
have generally only one or two i in one instance I found eight. 

At Tanda in Oudh 1 saw the earthen tomb of a Kashmi¬ 
rian lady, who is said to have fled from Delhi with only one leg^ 
and to have died here. Her ghost is wwshipped^ and pigs are 
offered, as well as flowers and the usual day figures of horses. 

I was told that, only a few days before my visit, in January 
[876^ several hundreds of women came here in vehicles of 
various kinds to make their offerings at her shrine. Of the 
Kashmirian lady I could not get any actual information, but 
she was supposed to have been wounded at Delhi in one of 
the harams, and to have ei^caped as far as Tanda. One 
thing about her seems to be certain^ that she could not have 
died a natural death i otherwise she tvould not have been 
worshipped fay the people. 

At the large village of Mahodha^ to the east of Nigpun 
I found a stone Satt pillar, on which is sculptured the rude 
figure of a woman standing to the front. The stone is called 
Siddhan, and is said to represent the mother of Genda. a 
Telj. As Genda died long ago, and his sons also are now 
dead, the monument may be from 60 to 80 years old. When 
her husband died, the woman did not bum herself^ but, being 
tired of life, she killed herself by jumping down from a tree. 
Hence, having died a violent death, she was reverenced as a 
Bir, or spirit, and cocks, flowers, and turmeric are now offered 
to her by Telis and MAfis. 

At MurmAri, 12 miles to the east of BhandAra and 50 
miles from NAgpur, there is the tomb of an English lady, the 
wife of Major Claye Watson, which is held in great reverence 
by alt the people, chiefly by Telis, who form a large part of 
the agricultural population of the Central Provinces. Cocoa* 
nuts are offered at the tomb, and red lines are marked upon 
it with a mixture of tutTneric and lime. 

In Southern India Mr* Caldwell notices the shrine of 
Captain Pole, whose ghost is propitiated with offerings of 
spints and tobacco. He relates that— 

Captain Pole, being mortally wounded, appears to have tried to 
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return across country to Madura, to obtain European medical assist- 
anctj but died on the way in South Tinnevelly in a palmyra 
The ShanUrs of the district were terrified. They opened his " 
and amongst other things found some brandy and cheroots, what 
was to be done? His manes, according to their belief, were now 
abroad in the neighbourhood, and must be duly propitiated. A grave 
ivas dug under the banyan 1 have referred to, a hut was hastily erect¬ 
ed, and the services of a local devil-daiicer were procured, and the 
ghost of the officer was duly worshipped. But he wto a white^ man ; 
what gift would be most pleasing to his soul? The brandy and 
cheroots, so, almost to this present day. has continued this eWra- 
ordinary woiship. Alcoholic liquor, in some form or other, and 
c he loots, have been periodically presented at the grave 0 ap am 
Pole, under that spreading tree and before that solitary but on the 
sandy waste, in order that the spirit of the departed soldier might 
refrain from wreaking vengeance on the simple rustics of the neigh- 

tmurhood, 

The mantras, or charms, which are always sung by men 
at the different shrines, are of two different kinds, which are 
known as Sdbart mantras, or “ Sabara charms, and Jada 
mantras, or "mystical incantations." As the former were 
addressed to the Birs, or deified ghosts of the dead, the 
performance would of course he carried out m t e cemete^f, 
or smasdn, where the corpse had been burned. Hence, 
terms masdn or cenieteiyi came lo 

as synonyms for the Bir himself. In the ima^nattons of the 
people the cemetery was thronged with formidable BM/as 
and Setd/as, joyfully engaged in their homble activity, , . 

so that it S^med like a second mystenous 
form of Bhairava”* I have 4 

the connection between the Birs and g osts o i 
=nd Bhairava, tKa tarribla form of a,a In f' 

mantras Bhairava is directly addressed, ad t pi"*,** ° 
tra especially addressed to the company ol Bhairavas {Bi,. 

maLs have been prese^ed 
course, been subject to various alterations in t e ^ _ 

Many of the JFddu mantras are easily procurable ; but the 

1 Katht Sirit *33- T»*iiey'i Tnniluloti, 
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pure unmixed S^-ari maniras are very difficult to be obtained, 
partly from their present garbled state, and partly from the 
reluctance of the people to speak about them. Some of 
them are probably vey old, but many of their words must 
have been altered and even changed altogether; while Mu> 
hammadan names and titles have been added to severaJ, 

The following are a few selected specimens of the man¬ 
tras taken from more than double the number that I have 
collected from many different places. Some of them are 
distinctly addressed to Birs, and are said to be true Sabari 
mantras, such are B, C, and Z?, w'hich are address^ re¬ 
spectively to Agiya-BIr, Ajay P 4 I Bhaitava, and Hanum4n. 

The five mantras which follow', marked E, F, G, H, and 
J, are genuine maniras^ or “ mystical incantations*' for 

the purpose of compelling spirits to appear and receive the 
orders of the performer. The first, marked E, seems to be 
on old Hindu charms without any foreign admixture, except 
in the title, which has been modernised. But the other 
three clearly belong to the Muhammadan period of Indian 
history, 

A,—Mantra Agiya BeUl ka, 

Attmf natno Agiya Bir Bftdt t 
Betki Sdteme Pdtdit 
Lawe sgan kijAd/^ 

Betke BrahmS kt kapit! 

Machhtt, chitka-kd gkaiis, kertdi^ 

/ttii baft U cka/d JVa IdckaU, 

To mdtdKdtikd kidn. 

Hail? Glory to the demon Agiya BJrf 
Down in the seventh hell, 

Mid flames of lire, 

Sitting on Brahma's head f 
With fish, and dung of kites we come, 

With yellow arsenic, and gum, 

All these we bring—if ye come not. 

May mother K 4 li curse you \ 

Agya Betdt is the " Demon of Fire," as his name Implies. 
The coupling of the two terms "Bir" and ‘'BetAl” perhaps, 
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only shows that they are identical in meaning. Gtt^al is 
bdellium, a fragrant gum, which is much used in carrying 
out any of these mantras. The other offerings do not seem 
very inviting, but they are at least as presentable as “ eye of 
neftt and toe of frog,” 


—Mantra Aje-Pdi ka. 

Aumt namo Dkira-nageri Aje-Fdt f 
AjiPdi pdfa kisSt Pint\ 

Kilt, Dkirt, Lili, 

Puri, Thin, Nir, Tkili. 

Rokki Bit hi Bigh-hagitha, iuvd-iaryi 
Biktaf^hdkar, bait-hale, 

Kachd sd katku hkay kart, 

Ta Raja Aje-Pdl ka chakr phfrt. 


Hail to Ajay Pil of Dhirl 

And to the Raja's seven queens, 

K&li, BhQri, Uli. 

Puri, Thik, Nir, Thili! 

In the garden of RokhA Kr, 'mid wells and Uaks 
Both in and out, with fires about, 

There is no ftarj 
Within the circle of Ajay P41- 


The "garden of Rokha BSr" appears to be a name for 
the cemetery, or burning ground, with its ^ ^ 

a cemetery, ” awful with the ghastly flames rom . ^ ^ 

of the fuheral pyres ” that the mendicant Kshantisila pee 
king Vikramidkya, the hero of 

demon fBetil Pachisi). Rohha or Rosha Bir, ^ 

ghost,” is, I believe, derived from one of the ^ 

Bhairava, one of the terrible forms of Siva as god of t 

dead. 

a^Mantra Bhatron is- 


Aum t asms Our Gurtl 
Tu Cur Tdmra Mas&n I 
Khet Karantdja utko dtik fdi, 


-i - J —*« rtfled tbi P4ilre*l Oodown. 

* Eartj in itkm cenlunr BHtiaK SanraJ'^rou* 
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raJt/t^ Aamdri Js —> 

K^sam k& dekhf 

Sale ham ko drkh — 

Hami kart^ thal-chdi re, /Cdfihapuf, 

Sail Aai^ y^gd fdv^ ;— 

B^iAi hat—utha Mve; 

JVa /dvfft 

Tff mdid JCdiiM hi saj faan dharel 

Hail! Glojy to tlie Gor Guru f 
Thou art the Guru TimrA MasSti! 

With pleasant manner go and see 
Her who's all Lbe world to itit. 

See and swear, O son of KAli, 

That for her ['m always yearning— 

If she sleepeth, rouse Her upj 
tf she sittetH, raise her wp* 

If you bring her notp 

May you put your foot on the bed of your mother KAIilca! 

This charm mtist be carried oiit on a Sunday in the 
Alnsdn^ or cemetery, where dead bodied are bumedp with one 
ifc^eight of brown sugar and some oih The charm is 
addressed to Tdmra^ the reddish brown or copper*coloured 
Bhairuva^ one of the forms of Siva^ Bhalrava is popularly 
looked upon as the son of Siva^ and is^ therefore^ called 
Kdlt-k(t~put^ or " 5011 +” The terms Gor and Musdn 

are here used as synonymous with Bin 

—Ckauki Hanum&t Btr kt\ 

Auml Hanumdni 
Baraf ha jawdn / 

Bdfh men Laddu^ 

Muhh men PdHf 
Ndh mdr sq^ 

Bdhd IdanumdH / 

Hail to Hanutn^n ! 

An urchin twelve years old. 

With sweet meats tn his hand. 

And in bis mouth a Pdo. 

Hooting come, 

HAbA Hanum^ii! 
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This charm must be begun on the first Tuesday of a 
month, fasting and wearing red clothes. Red Jead, mixed 
with oil, should be put on the image of Hanumfin, and a lamp 
should be placed in front, with some lighted gugai gum. 
or incense, A large wheaten cake, covered with ghi and 
coarse sugar, should be offered to the image, and the mantra 
recited eleven hundred times daily, counting the heads of a 
coral necklace. On the fortieth day the Bir Hanumin will 
appear before the charmer and take his orders. 

yinit^n tfurr PariyGH ku 
T 4 rd~t 4 rs~swik 4 . 

To raise a sfirit or Jairy* 

When a new moon fails on a Thursday* prepare some rice 
and milk to eatp and select a solitary clean house for the 
performance. Bring some sweet-smelling flowers* some 
sweetmeats* some incense-3rieldmg gum (gfligal-dhip)* and the 
scented root Draw a circle with a red lead* and put in 

it S cloves* 8 betelnuts* and a new lamp lighted with 
Wext* put all the sweetmeats and flowers inside the circle* andp 
then first pronouncing the J?akska /Camck, or prayer for 
safety** begin reciting the mantra* which is to be repeated 
five thousand times a day for several sucessive days. The 
performer must change the flowers and sweetmeats daily* but 
not the lamp. He must wear cobured clothes and keep him¬ 
self pure and clean. The spirit or fairy will then appear to 
receive the charmer's orders. 

P—BAeron At tanttr. 

Ld s/ 4 A ilii/a /fa^rai Bir / 

/Causai/aA Kausa/ia Bir t 
Amam aer khaikor madin 
Terimatieir sk kon kam cAa/e- 
Bdman to BAairon cAo/tf 
CAaoftsat io Jogini cAait^ 

Deva cAale^ Ddna cA&ie^ 

C'Aaiiyan to AisAesk cAaie ; 

Tdirya Sdidr ekalr^ 

* filled to ral tSe wofdi of tht ^trwrtk. I on\f know i ktl i| 19 vatf 

K»nMlT;f Stmhmuia tha fint th ing t jnorniDg. 
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chaie, 

Nanurrtdn jkt AaA ckale^ 

A^dAar Stffj^A At dAaA cAs/e; 

NaAin 

Su/imdtt ke UAAi i/ dwAai / 

EA /dAA ast Aaadr EggamAarAi duAflil 


** TAf cAain c/ EAatravas. ** 

There h no gdd but Hazrat Bfr! 

The Eartunate Kau^lla Bit! 

Who will lorm jour company ? 

Come ye two and fifty Bheronsj 
Come ye Joginis sixty-four,. 

Come ye GodSp and come ye Demoos, 

Come in countless numbersp come f 
Come Tariya S^lir, 

Come mace-bearing Bhiirij 
Come hooting Hamim4nj 
Come thou terrible man-I i on,^— 

Come ye not ? 

I appeal to the throne of Solomon^ 

And the hundred and eighty thousand propheta 

This mantra must be performed when the new moon faJIs 
on a Thursday, with a^Aj lamp and incense {foAdri) bnming j 
the charmer offers some dried fruits* and begins reciting the 
mantra twenty-one thousand times. 

By reciting it only twenty-one times^ it is considered a 
very efficacious cure for sick people. 

a—CA^nii MdiAt Sir Ai. 

ffismiJlakf ttrrakmdrtj ar raAim / 

Son cAtiAr At Advart, gal MuUmn Ad ffdr^ 

LanAdsdAot^ Samadar ri AAdt\ 

Jahin phire, Mukarnmadd Bir ki duhdi, 

Kon Aon Eir ugA t 

Sultdn Bit chale^ Durdni Bit ckaU^ ^ 

Ladat Ska A Bir^kaU Bakddu r SkaA Bit £ka ti 

Mnthi ckcle--" - —NaAin ckah. 

To /fagrat Sulitkdn Ai duAdi- 
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Bismlllahj, arrahmilnp arraJifni! 

With a golden chain and garland of pearls 
In the Lanka-Ilke fort, and the ditch-like sea. 

I appeal to Muharnmadi Bir! 

With whom come other Bfra. 

Sult.An Cir come^ Dur^ni Efr come^ 

Ladar Shah Errcome* Eahidur Shih Btr come^ 
Muthi come. 

Come ye not J appeal to Ha^rat Sulimlii. 

This charm should be begun when the new moon falls on a 
1 hursdniy. It must be continued for 40 days, the words being 
repeated oite hundred limes daily. When . the charm is 
finisliedj the Bir will present himself to obey the charmei^s 
behest. The whole is clearly the work of a Muhammadan, 
and IS probably quite modem. It shows how thorough the 
magic art has been adopted by the Mu sal mans. 

//.— CAasiJtf MiiAammad^ 

BismtV/aAt ar-raAmdaf ^r^raAim / 
gAllrtj^ra Aof sans/r^ 

Jis^ar AAele AfaAammat^d Bir, 

Savd rer Aa ieid AAdi^ 

Sava maif At savd manAa ifr^ 

yis/ar AAefd dwff AfuAammadd Bfr* 

Afar/ Afdr/ Aarfd 
BdftdA / Bd^rdk Aar/dawet 
DaHiirti Aa AandA / Sa»AAmi Ac 6ditdAt 
CAuraB Ac AdrtdA^ BAd/ Ac AdndAf Pa/tf Ac iattdA^ 
Nall NarnagA AdrrdAj 
Bdzpan B/tercn AdndA, 

Nas fdl Aa Afasdji Ad/tdA, 

NacA/yd Afasdtt AdfidA, PaAAdgd Afasdn AandA, 

Na/Aaltya Masdn AdndA, 

AfuTtgi^a Alasdft SdftdA, Piliyd Masdft AdridA^^ 

I^diya Afasdn AdHdAf SuAi'ya Afasdtt SdadA^ 

BAauhya Adasdit AdndA, Ka/tjrd Afasdft AdndA^ SdftdA, Adndh 
/Cud Baclt he hdndk. Suit hdndkf Attki hdndhj 
Pith Ac AdrsdAj yakdti Ac Adndk^ lacj lac —^ 

Salt Ac lac^ paAdti Ac tao^ lac^ 

Jaldi lac. 
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/iatrai /mdm f/nss^rt ^i jdng rtikd/ 

Biii PAatimd ke ddmatt te Aku/d iff 
Nahtn /awe f 

Jfl Mdtc ffhdka dudh hardm karff f 

Duhai Suiimdn Aui$y£^ ke i&kkt ki / 


Bi^millahp ar-rahmAn, ar-rahim ! 

Witt chains of bcMs upon hh leet^ 

Dances^ Mutammadii Bir. 

After a hearty breaklnast^ 

With a Dinety-poouder bow^ and a ninety-pounder 

[aiTOW^ 

Sports Muhammad^ Bar, 

Shouting beat 1 —beat! he comes I 
Bind she-demonj bind she-devil I 
Bind the witch^ the ghostp the spirit I 


Bind the nine itian-lions^ 

Bind the two and hfty Bherons^ 

Bind the nine different kinds of ghosts I 
Bind weai and strong and quarrelsome^ 

Bind the Red and bind the YelhWt 
Bind the Biue^ and bind the Green. 

Bind the Wklie^ and bind the Blacky bindi bind| bind I 
Close their wells and springs of water, 

Stop their sleepingp stop their sittings 
Stop their drinkingp stop their eating, stop, stop, 

Stop their sleeping, stop their cooking, stop^ stop^ 
Quickly stop. 

From the thigh of [m&m Husen draw near! 

From lady Fatima's foot appear. 

Stay them not— 

May the milk of the mother's breast be forbidden f 
I appeal to the Throne of Suliman I 


This tremendous incantation must be begun on an even¬ 
ing when the new moon falls on a Thursday. Frfst^ place 
a ghi lamp in front and bum some Incense {hbdn), and 

repeat the charm icS times, at the same time making an offer¬ 
ing of sweets. The charm must be repeated for 31 suc¬ 
ceeding Thursdays, which will compel the BIr, or spirit,^ to 
appear and obey the orders of the charmer. The mention 
of nine different kinds of ghosts {Masdn) is curious. Nine 
different names are given, of which the last six are cloves. 
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hfangiya being '' coral ” or red, and Stikiya being *' parrot " 
or green colour, 

—Git ^akkaiya ha. 

Jaht hulm^ <iii re! 

yahhaiy^ hhaiya^ jah^ hulai^ '^aut tf/g ref 

1, — Phiii, niriy^i/i g^iexfit, kkef A& lat, re, 

yakhasya dkaiy^t, 

2, — B^kraf Sfdrgar /iettge~&iF{eiJ,ekakka^Skei kafai re^ 

'JaJtkaij^ Skaiyaf &e^ 

j.— ifknr, feke, ntifige fiairan dAat\ re, 

JakA^sys Hffiya, 

y.— Ba/^kacAAen pi* raekAa Ai/^ ieri pAire duAiit] re, 
yakkaiyn Akmyet^ 

Seng te the yiikhe^iyiis ( 

we callp ODC and ;il]p 
Brother Jakhs, allend our caJL 
—F lowers, swectuieatSp cocoanuts we bring^i 
With flagSp and pigsaa our offering. 

As we call, &c. 

a.—See goats and fow^ls and black cotton scedj 
W'ith cowreessiJt before you. spread :— 

As w'e caJlj &c- 

3.—Money and winep with our bare feet. 

And every thing for worship meet [ 

As we calip Slc. 

^Preserve our chiJdreo safe and soundp 
Our prayer is as we circle round— 

As we caJlj one and aJl^ 

Brother Jakhs attend our calL 

After making the^presents described, this song is song by 
the men to conciliate the Jakhaiyas, or Yakshas, for the 
safety of their children. As it is not addressed to a Bir, I 
have not placed it with the SdA^rt mantras* I think it must 
be an old Hindi songp as there is no tface of Mahammadan- 
ism in it. 

That the worship itself is of great antiquity there is no 
doubti as E have found an instance of it preserved hy Philo- 
stratuSj in his life of Apollonius^ during his residence in the 
northern Panjib. As I have not the means of referring to the 
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original Greek, I can only quote tKe account as given in the 
English version of Ber^^fck — ^ 

In the midst of this conversation a messenger arrivedp intra^ 
ducing to the sages some Indians who implored their assistance. 
Among them was a woman who came to rntcrcede for her son, a 
youth about sixteen years of age, viho for the last two years was 
qf a wieird d^mon. One of the sages asked on what 
grounds she said this? Because, replied shcp a demon has fallen in 
love with him for his beautyj who suffers him not to enjoy any free¬ 
dom of wilJj not to go to school, nor shoot his bowj nor even 
stay at homOj but drags him abroad into lonely and desert places. 
Besides, said she^ he no longer retains his natural voke^ but speaks 
like a manp and sees objects with eyes very different from his own, 
ITiia is the cause why 1 weep and tear my bosom, and endeav^our all 
I can to have him restored to his right mindi but alas I he knows me not. 
At the same time I must tell you that when once I had made up 
my mind to come to you, which is now more than a year^ the demon 
confessed by the mouth of my boy, as his interpreter, who he was. 
He Owned himself to be the ^kci£ q/~ a j&iffrf wAe had /a/^f n icag 
ago fjf and who had been extremely fond of his wife: but 

that when he understood she had violated his marriage bed, and 
wedded another man only three days after his death, his love for the 
sex turned to hatred, and all his affections passed to this boy* At 
last the demon promisedp on the conditions of my making no com¬ 
plaint to yoUp that he would do my son much good. 1 suffered my¬ 
self to be tempted by his promises; but he has now long deceived 
me^ and has got possession of my bouscj which he keeps w'ithout 
one sentiment of truth or hoiionr+ Herej one of the sages asked if 
the boy was at hand. His mother said he was notj for the demon 
did all he could to prevent his coming : for precipices and antres 
dirCp and death itself, were held out by way of threats, should I 
bring tbk matter before your trjbunaL * Take courage, woman,' said 
the wise man, for Tas soon as he has read this letter^ he will harm 
yotJ not, and with these words, he took one from his bosonip and 
gave it to the woman, which was written to the spectre, containing 
many things, enough, not only to alarni, but terrify himJ* 

Of a.|] the deiHed ghosts the most extensively worshippetJ 
are Guga ChauhAn^ Harsh u BAbA, and Hardaor LAla. The 
first and last were RAjputs, and the second was a Brahman* 


* LlM ^ Bcmiet. R HL C- 
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Giiga fell In battle; Harsha perished while sitting in dkarria, 
and Hardaur w^as poisoned by hts brotherp 

The story of Guga Chauhin has already been given in my 
account of Strsdu'^t or near the Jumna^ with 

two speciitiens of the songs* w'hich are still sung in his honour. 
He is reverenced equally by Hindus and Muhammadans. 
According to the latter^ when Guga grew up^ his two cousins^ 
Arjun and Surjan, the sons of K^chalp his mothers sister, de 
manded a share of the kingdonip and attacked him with the 
assistance of the Raja of Delhi. But Guga defeated them, 
and cut off their headSp which he took to Bigar-des and 
presented to his mother. Then Bichal, his motherp was angryj 
and in her haste she bade her son go to the place to which he 
had sent her sisteris sons. So, Guga departed, and, putting 
his face to the ground, besought the earth to receive him into 
her bosom. But the goddess refused, and told him that the 
earth would not open to receive him until he bad become a 
Muhammadani Then Guga w^ent to Mekka and became a 
disciple of Ratan HAji, and* on his retunip the earth openedp 
and received him into her bosom, sitting on his black mare 
jAvAdia. After this disappearance it is said that Guga used 
every night to visit his wife Smll, and that she prepared for 
his reception by dressing herself in her best array and finest 
ornaments, much to the displeasure of her mother-in-law, 
BSchal. 

This is the Muhammadan version of Guga*s end, from 
which he received his title of ZAhir-PTr, or the manifested 
saint," because he appeared to his wife after death. But, 
according to the Hindu account, he was killed in battle with 
the Muhammadans in one of Mahmud's Invasions, and, as 
every man who dies a violent death is worshipped as a ir, or 
demon, so BAchal's son was made into Guga BJr amongst the 
Hindus, which, by a trifling change, became Guga PSr amongst 
the Muhammadans. The belief in his re-appearance was 
equally strong amongst the Hindus, but it took quite another 
form, forj instead 9! showing himself to his wife nightly, he 


^ Afclueali&£K»l Survey, Vd. XIV, p- ^ 
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burst suddenly forth from a rock fully armed and mounted upon 
his favourite horse JAvAdia* It is in this form that he is re¬ 
presented in the colossal statue cut out of the solid rock at the 
ancient capital of Mandor near Jodhpur in RajputAna. 

The shrine of Harshu Brahman or ffarshu Bdbd Is at 
Chayanpur, nearSahsarAm. His worship is now spreadingall 
over Northern India, and promises to become as extensively 
diffused as that of Hardaur Ldia, Harsku Detia or Harshtt 
was a Kanaujiya Brahman, and the purohit of Raja 
SAlivAhan of Chayanpur, near SahsarAm, He held thirty- 
three villages in Jd^ir, and lived at Jamua, 5 miles to the 
north of Chayanpur. The cause of his death was starvation 
from sitting in dhama, to extort the restitution of his villages,, 
which had been uken away. As the story of Harshu illus¬ 
trates one of the curious customs peculiar to India, I will give 
it Just as 1 heard it at Chayanpur 

Raja SAlivAhan of Chayanpur having married a second 
wife (a BhAgeIni of the Rewa family), his first wife suspected 
that her husband had been influenced by bis purohit, and 
determined to ruin him. It so happened that Harshu at this 
time began to exhibit a light raised on a pole on the top of 
his house at Jamua, which could be seen at Chayanpur, The 
elder RAni insinuated to the Raja that this exhibition was 
part of an ambitious project to oust him from his kingdom, 
and the credulous man was so w'orked upon by his wife that 
he at last resumed possession of the thirty-three villages held 
by his purohit. On this the enraged Brahman at once sat 
down in dharna before the Raja's palace, determined to starve 
himself for a month, unless his ydgir w'as restored. His 
dharna is said to have begun on 4th Mdgh Badi, In Sam vat 
1484, or A.D. 143^1 And his death to have followed 31 days 
.-fterwards on the i^ih Mdgh Budi. As the period which he 
had prescribed to himself had not been completed, his gum 
proceeded to Chayanpur and called up the ghost or spirit of 
Harshu to finish the days required. Ever since then bis 
ghost has been worshipped by the people of Chayanpur, and 
ffom is offered daily by the ministering Brahman for the benefit 
of all classes. 
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The story of Hafshu is continued after his death, as the 
people all assert that his ghost, burning for revenge, proceed¬ 
ed to Delhi, and prevailed on the king to send a Muhammadan 
army to expel the Raja from Chayanpur. The Raja resisted 
and was killed, and the whole of his family were exterminated 
with the single exception of one female. Buchanan was in- 
formad that the survivor was one of the Raja's daughters; 
but the people of the present day deny this, and say that the 
only, person who escaped was the second wife of the Raja. 
After Harshu’s death this queen went back to her father^s 
house at Rewa, where she gave birth to two sons. 

In the meantime one of the aboriginal Cktru chiefs took 
possession of Chayanpur. After some years the Rani's eldest 
son came to Chayanpur, where he was employed by the Cheru 
chief as a horse soldier. But the story of his birth being 
discovered, the Cheru Raja placed the young prince on the 
throne, and gave up his own rights, simply reserving to his 
family the privilege of placing the ttka mark on the forehead 
of each new Raja. This privilege the descendant of the Cheru 
chief still claims. The Raja’s family is Rajput of the Sikrwir 
clan, and the present head Surajbhin Sah claims to be eleventh 
in descent from the unfortunate Raja SAlivAhan. This claim 
seems to offer a fair means of testing the accuracy of the 
date assigned to Harshu's death, which is placed in Sam vat 
[484,orA.O, 1427. Now, the present chief succeeded shortly 
before the mutiny in 1857, so that his ten predecessors must 
have reigned 1427—i8S7“43° years, or just 43 ycn^ 
which is quite impossible. But, if we take the date to h^Sa e 
1484, or A.D. 1563, then the period of each generation wUl be 
somewhat less than 30 years. Thus, 1562 1857—'295 years, 

which divided by 10, gives exactly agi years for each inter¬ 
vening life. This *jll place the death of Harshu m the early 

part of Akbar's reign. ... 

I received a visit from the present ministering pnest, a 
Katiojiya Brahman named Kftlicharan, who Is the grandson of 
the priest whom Buchanan saw between 1807 and 1814 A,D. 

I enquired if any of Harshu’s descendants were stilllivmg, and 
whether any of them dwelt in Chayanpur. I was not surprised 
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to Icam that, though ihe descendants of Harshu were rather 
numerous, there was not one living in Chayanpur, and that 
even when obliged by business to come to Chayanpur, they 
always abstained from food during the visit A case of this 
kind occurred within KAlicharan’s own knowledge. 

The fame of Harshu has now extended over a large 
portion of Northern India, and people from all parts flock to 
his shrine. All who have been long ill, all who fancy them¬ 
selves bewitched, all who have disputes about land, come to 
consult the ghost of Harshu. His ministering priest accepts 
the offerings and gives the decisions of Harshu's ghost the 
next morning, w-hich he professes to have received in dreams 
during the night. The number of pilgrims or visitors has 
rapidly Increased during the few past years, as testified by 
K^hcharan himself, as ivell as by numerous witnesses from 
different parts of India. On the day of my visit to Chayan¬ 
pur, about twenty-five pilgrims presented themselves in the 
morning, and some ten more during the course of the day 
The people w'ere from all pans of Northern India, including 
Delhi and Benares. The name of Harshu is well known in 
both of these places, and at the former place It is said that a 
small shrine has been erected outside the northern gate of 
the city. Some pilgrims have even come from Vizianagram f 
but 1 have a suspicion that they must have heard of the 
famous healing powers of Harshu's ghost from some of the 
followers of the late Raja of Vizianagram, who resided for 
the greater part of every year in Benares. 

The story of Hardol L^la is another illustration of the 
great powers which are believed to be possessed by the ghost 
of any person who has come to an untimely end, Hardol LAla, 
or DiwAn Hardaur, was the second son of Blr Singh Deo, the 
miscreant Raja of Urcha, who assassinated Abul Fazl at the 
instigation of JahAngir. BSr Singh’s eldest son, JhujhAr Singh, 
succeeded to the throne, and, becoming jealous of his younger 
brother, Hardol LAla, caused him to be poisoned. The poison 
is said to have been given by one of JhujhAr's wives during his 
campaign against Garha, The murder created much sensation, 
and shrines were erected to propitiate his ghost at many places 
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between the Jumna and the Narbada, whenever the ^ 

the D 4 nji Rajputs had been extended by Bir Singh Ueo 
and JhujhAr. Now, his name has been earned over the whole 
of Northern India f and there is no place where his name 
is unknown. Songs also are sung m his honour, which 
repeat his wide-spread fame— 


Gdman CkMntra, Ldls. desan ndm, 

Bu»dela des ke Raiya Ran M 
Tumhdri Jay rakhe BhagmSa- 

t Ala, your shrine’s in every place, 

In every land your nnine^ 

O lord of the Bundela race, 

May God increase your fame! 

Previous to 1817 his worship had 
people in Bundelkhand, But when ^ th^^amo 

in Lord Hastings’s army during the Pindin war. P 

happened to be pitched at Chindpur Sonari 
near a grove of trees, beneath whose shade he the ashes o 
HardolV under a small shrine. The ghost of ^ 
dered prince is said to have 

slaughtLof acow for beef, and from that ti^t^ choiem 

spread all over India. Then temples wet^ ^ears 

and offerings made to appease him? and in ess 
Sir WUliam Sleeman’s native informant saw - 

cated to him. ‘’in Uhore, ^feTplal 

out the whole course of his journey to a 

following is a rough translation of a 
taken down from the dictation of a wo _ , • 

M.,«. I '-s»:xsrcr 

of the people in the guiit or 
Singh. 
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Seng fe L^^/a. 


The Rjija to ht 
wifo 

» 

+ [ 

IPutpfhson in Ehe pot^ put it in ihe dkt and rke^ and 
put it in the cow's initk. 

Wife replies 

7 

Don^ do sOj husband^ you will repent kiltinp your 
brother. 

Haja 

3 

There ift no enemy in the world like a brat her. 

Wife 

1 4 

Don^t do sok husband ; you will never |fet such anothsr 
brother. 

Raja 

The wife smu 
H ardaur* 

5 

6 

If you wiTJ not do it, I will kill you firif, 

The Bho|i stands at the dcHOTi and sees »ffrey hors^ 
and a hancUome rider. 


7 

She is lucky in seeing you, now L3Ja^ hereafter she 
will see you only in dreams. 

HarilaLir |fOes to 
the batb 

Afid adctref$« 
ihe Sun , 

s 

9 

to 

Let the hone go into his atable; the hot water ii msaji^ 
for the hath. 

Having put on a silken hands jdned towards 

the Sun— 

*0 sun I thou art the ereaiest of fods; there ia no one 
equal to theci” 


It 1 

^ sandal wOod^ and the food on pfates 


ia 

The ghi was put in a ailver cup, the milk in a vwd 
of ^d, 

"BMl, why do you look so sad P Now tdl me the reason 
why," 

Hardaur address 
iea Bhcji 

>3 

Hardaur addre^ 
ies Bhdjl 

U 

KS 

i 

When Lila took the food in his hand, hti liater^in-liw 
Kbed his hand. 

'Bhojij tell me the reasoti why—whether 1 am to live 
crdit“ ^ 

U my brother's treachery/' 

Bhoji replies , 

l 6 < 

'Twere better that we should have lived together. The 
world will give us a bad name.'^ 

Hardmir speaks . 

17 " 

' If mv brother wished for my deaths why did he not let 
me die in battler" 

Hardaur eais 

*8 1 At the first mouthfuJ the prince felt htad-ache. 


* BbtijL ii llae nam# ^ An mXdtr brvtlur'fl 
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Song fo Herd&ur Ldla. —contd. 


--- 
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^9 

Al ihe second he had fever. 



Ai ihe third his tongue became hard as wood. 

Hard^kur addres¬ 
see Bhoji 

31 

Bhoji 1 spread the bed—worldly Jove still clmgi lo me— 
g ive me scmic water to drink. 

(Pemate gardener enlers with flowers.) 

MiLin speakiv h 

33 

"I pray the prince will accept these ftowers." 

Kardaur spe^iks. 

n 

” What want } now with Sowers? Let her pul them on 
my gr^ve.'” 

(A slave enters.) 

Slave speak) 

34 

1 The slave with reverence offers a Dattm- 

Hardaur speak). 

35 

**[ want nothing now—I go m sleep in the grave.** 


3 d 

Chut&man and the sJave both died. 

Both the horse and the ^ died. 


17 

The gardener and the carpent^ died. 

The whole parly died with ihetr prince. 


The shrines dedicated to Hardaur Ula do not differ from 
those that are set up in honour of less famous ghosts, except 
in having a Itone figure of the departed spirit, always 
represented on horseback as a RAjput, set up at the head or 
west side of the platform. Sometimes these ^e inscn e , 
and even dated, as f found one at BAmor, mr, wit 

the date of Samvat 1836, or A.D, f 779* Th« date shows 
that Hardol's ghost was worshipped m the Gwalior district at 
least 38 years ■before the cholera broke out m the British 


camp and made him famcnis^ 

The songs which are sung by the men, being unaccom¬ 
panied with sacrifices of fowls, or with mystical incantations, 
cannot properly be called iKttittyas, and are designate ^ y e 
people themselves simply as Someo^enngs, 

of course, are always madej such as fruiti flowers, an ca es. 
One of these songs 1 have already published in my account 
of Guga Chauhan, who is addressed as ZAhir Hr. 1 tie 


* Arehwlciicil S4»™j Indit- Voi. XIV* p- to- 
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following song, addressed to Dulha Deva, the bridal god, is 
one of the most common of these popular songs :— 

To Dulho Detio^ 

Pdpar behn heliyt, Mdre paiken jhskot 
C&jo ts daitr gdthye, Laddu mukh itasa-mot 
Pkeni harken napaH, Khdja Khuni kese phul 
Ae Dulha Deva p&kuue, kakd raehan Jcndr} 

Here's Pdpar rolled out, thin and broad, 

And Gdja puff*, and Laddu balls too big for mouth. 

With fresh, and Khdjdlike the Kbuni flower ^ 

O Dulha Deva, our guest, what shall we make for your eating? 

Pdpar is a cake rolled out very thin and dipped in ghi. Gdfa is 
a kind of puff, or thin paste doubled, with dried fruit inside, with the 
^ges frequently ornamented. Laddu is the common sweetmeat 
Phent IS flour, mixed with curds j white like foam {phen), Kkdjd is 
a large thin cake, sweetened with sugar. 

At every marriage Dulha Deva is worshipped. The bridal 
procession goes to his shrine, an earthen platform under a 
tree, and presents the offerings of food mentioned in the song, 
as well as a small pair of red leather shoes, a fan-like arma¬ 
ment called made of palm leaf ends, and a small kiM, 
or swing, A wooden peg^ or toran, is then set up by every 
one of the bridal party, and the ceremony is finished.' The 
s^oe shoi^'n in the Plate is just half of the size of the actual 
s oes presented. M&r means a peacock, but in this case I 
suppose it must mean the peacock's expanded tail. The 
s oes have reference to the custom of the bride presenting 
a pair of cloth shoes to the bridegroom to be worn at the 
worship of Dulha Deva is said! to have ori^nated 
wit sudden death of a bridegroom on his wedding day^ 
w en he and his horse were both turned into stone. 

* Ste pin* XXXIV for sketebes of ihw offerings. 
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